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OR MOST listeners the music of the 
ee Middle Ages is likely to be 
summed up solely by the vast literature 
we call Gregorian Chant, representing the 
broad monophonic idiom known as Plain- 
Yet the truth is that 
Gregorian Chant is only the third in order 


chant or Plainsong. 


of the four great divisions of the liturgical 
Christendom: — the 
Ambrosian, the Gallican, the Gregorian, 


tradition of Latin 


and the Mozarabic. The first two of these 
developed about the same time, with the 
Milanese, perhaps the 
Che Gallican flourished in North- 
western Europe, especially Frankish Gaul, 


Ambr« sian, or 
earlier. 


well into the Carolingian period. The 
Mozarabic represented a fusion of Muslim 
influences on Christian liturgy merged 
into survivals of Visigothic Chant, which 
developed in Spain after the Moorish Con- 
quest in the eighth century and flourished 
there until the eleventh century. 

Of these four Plainchant idioms, the only 
one we have much opportunity to hear is 
True, samples of the 
Ambrosian and the Mozarabic are pre- 
sented in Vol. II of RCA Victor’s History 
of Music in Sound (LM-6015), but these 
brief, and there are no 
other examples currently available that 
I know of. 
scarcity of such examples is that at various 


the Gregorian 


are extremely 
One of the reasons for the 


times during the Middle Ages there were 
moves, usually all too successful, to sup- 
press and supersede these other local 
Such a step 
was taken in 789 by Charlemagne (768- 
813), who felt that 


clesiastical 


liturgies with the Gregorian. 


uniformity of ec- 
strengthen 
the Roman Church (which he dominated 


practice would 


extensively) as a buttress to his own 
Ambrosian Chants; Don Giuseppe 
Salvini and Luciana Ticinelli Fattori, 
soloists; Choir of the Polifonica Am- 
brosiana conducted by Mons. Giuseppe 
Biella. Vox de luxe set DL-343, six 
sides, $25 


authority. 


In later centuries the Papacy 
itself, using the same line of thought, was 
most zealous in rooting out local diverg- 
ences of liturgy as a part of its efforts to 
bring all the Latin West under its un- 
questioned primacy. As a result of such 
policies the Gallican and subsequently the 
Mozarabic idioms passed out of active use 
and live today mainly in the study of 
scholars. This, however, is not quite true 
of Ambrosian Chant, as this set demon- 
strates. 

The reasons for the survival of this 
liturgy are complex, and are intertwined 
with its history. One reason might be the 


illustrious reputation of its founder. 
For Saint Ambrose was the first of the 
four great Latin Fathers of the Church in 
the West—the others being Saints Jerome 
(c.347-419), (354-430), and 
Gregory the Great (c.540-604, Pope from 
590). Born about 339 of a Christian 
family, Ambrose received a good classical 
education and rose through the ranks 
of civil authority to the position of local 


Augustine 


governor when, in 371, he was chosen 
Bishop of Milan in one of the most striking 
cases of popular election, without having 
yet entered the priesthood! But in spite 
of his lack of ecclesiastical background 
Ambrose became, in this new post which 
he occupied until his death in 397, one 
of the most forceful and significant per- 
sonalities among the early leaders of the 
Church. His great importance centers in 
three categories. The first of these, his 
theological and homiletic writings, are the 
least of the three. He was, however, as a 
result of his thorough grounding in the 
works of the pagan writers, important as 
one of those who insisted that Christianity 
should conserve what was useful and ac- 
ceptable in the great heritage of classical 
antiquity and not abandon it completely. 
Of greater moment were his relations with 
the various Emperors and Empresses of 
of his time: Ambrose influenced, advised, 
with, and dominated 


quarreled more 
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By JOHN W. BARKER 


rulers than any other Church leader until 
some of the Popes of the high Middle 
Ages. The remarkable episode of the year 
390, in which Ambrose forced Theodosius 
I (378-395) to do long public penance for 
the Massacre of Thessalonica, is only the 
most famous case. The precedents and 
examples Ambrose set are of fundamental 
issue of 


Middle 


importance in the unfolding 


church-state relations in the 
\ges. 

The third aspect of Ambrose’s career 
is his role as a leading and early exponent 
of the budding literature of Christian 
We need hardly 


take seriously the tradition which ascribes 


poetry and hymnody. 


the composition of the entire liturgy 
to this man whose name it bears, no more 
than we do the corresponding tradition 
about Saint Gregory. But of the two 
\mbrose deserves such credit much more, 
for not only did he, like his later counter- 
part, organize and lay down the patterns 
for the liturgy, but also he contributed 
actively to it himself. Whereas there is 
no indication that Gregory did any such 
thing—indeed there is even some evi- 
dence that he personally disliked music 
we know on the other hand that Ambrose 
himself composed a number (though of 
course not all) of the Milanese Chants 
that have come down to us, and the im- 
press of his own participation left an un- 
deniable personal stamp on the liturgy as 
it evolved and grew after him. 

Under Ambrose, Milan had been one of 
the leading centers of Christian leadership. 
But such a position had no inherent basis 
other than the personality of this great 
bishop. After Ambrose, Milan ceased to 
be a center of influence, and in the periods 
of later unrest and barbarian invasions 
and warfare its prestige and prosperity 
destroyed. In the 
centuries, however, the pretensions of the 


were all ensuing 
Bishop of Rome were to advance steadily, 
and the primacy of the 
eventually to be a basic factor of medieval 


Papacy was 
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Saint Ambrose (c.339-397) 


society in the West. By the time of the 
high Middle Ages Milan had revived con- 
siderably, and while it was certainly in no 
position to dispute the See of Saint Peter 


Rome in its 


in influence it would defy 
independence as the leading and most 
prosperous Lombard city of the North 
Italian scene., Securing the submission 
and domination of Milan was a recurrent 
project of the Papacy 
eleventh 
effected. 


as early as the 
fully 
Along with this independence 


century and was never 
Milanese 
Once it 
had been the leader in ecclesiastical chant. 


from Papal interference, the 


cherished their native liturgy. 
It was still extensively used in many 
regions of Italy and was even retained at 
the famous Benedictine Monastery of 
Monte Cassino until as late as the mid- 
eleventh century. But with the emer- 
gence of the Roman or Gregorian Chant 
(which did not escape some influence by 


the older Ambrosian idiom, or the Gallican 


either, for that matter) it was displaced, 


and in the face of Papal pressure for 
uniformity was put sharply on the de- 
fensive. One contemporary partisan of 
the Roman rite, for example, scornfully 
derided the rival Ambrosian Chant as 
sounding “like the distant sound of a 


chariot over the stones.” In 


resisting this pressure steadily and suc- 


rolling 
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cessfully the Milanese preserved their 
precious liturgical tradition of which they 
were justly proud, and its retention was in 
itself an act of eccelesiastical and political 
defiance against Rome. With the decline 
of Plainchant and the emergence of poly- 
phony this rivalry lost its meaning, but as 
a result of it Ambrosian Chant was able to 
survive this form of extinction and con- 
tinue down to the present still as a living 
liturgical tradition. 

With this venerable background, any 
recorded venture into this literature has a 
high standard to live up to. That this set 
is an earnest effort there can be no doubt. 
Certainly, also, it is a lavish effort: the 
three records and the elaborate booklet 
that make up this release—which, it says 
here, is a limited edition of 5}00—is housed 
in a large and pretentious white leather- 
ette book-like case with a color reproduc- 
tion of a Milanese altarpiece on the front. 
But is it a successful effort? There are 
two bases on which this might be answered. 

First, there is the accompanying book- 
let. It looks very impressive and at- 
tractive, with many illustrations, some in 
color. But it does contain less than its 
thickness suggests, for the notes are 
printed successively in three’ languages. 
Some people are pleased by this and think 
this proves they are getting a very 
scholarly release. The reason for it, how- 
ever, is far more hardheaded: the com- 
pany cuts its expenses a bit by being able 
to use substantially the same _ booklet, 
without duplicate printing in different 
languages, in various countries abroad. 
Thus we have general notes in English, 
French, and Italian, the texts of the chant 
presented (but no translations in any 
language), and then annotations on the 
specific chants, again in the three suc- 
cessive tongues. There is nothing really 
wrong with all this in principle, but the 
heart of all this should be the general 
notes. After all, most people will prob- 
ably come to this set with only a bare idea 
of what its contents really represent, and 
the notes, therefore, should serve the nec- 
essary function of introducing this litera- 
ture in a well-balanced fashion. These 
notes fail miserably. They are hap- 
hazard and poorly organized, and give no 
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real picture of the historical, cultural, and 
ideological background into which this 
liturgy fits. What is given in this vein is 
mostly of the most superficial, generalized, 
and denatured kind. For example, the 
notes apparently intend to imply that the 
overpowering beauty of the Milanese 
hymnody was what brought about the 
conversion of Saint Augustine, which is a 
fantastic oversimplification of an_ ex- 
tremely complex episode. (Incidentally, 
it is very strange that the opportunity is 
wasted to tell the curious but apocryphal 
tradition that the hymn Te Deum lauda- 
mus, included in this set, was supposed to 
have been originally improvised respon- 
sively by Saints Ambrose and Augustine as 
the former baptized the latter. This 
omission is all the more strange since one 
of the illustrations, reproduced herewith, 
shows a manuscript of the text with an 
illuminated heading referring to the tale.) 
There is no real attempt to describe Am- 
brose himself or suggest the aspects of 
his great importance, and what incom- 
plete allusions are made to such a theme 
simply presuppose that the reader knows 
all about it anyway. The important sub- 
ject of the special qualities of Ambrosian 
Chant, and the differences between it and 
Gregorian Chant, are very inadequately 
touched upon; and the annotator very 
glibly glosses over the problem of how 
authentically the original fourth-century 
melodies have survived with a blithe and 
undocumented affirmative. 

In addition, the notes were originally 
written in Italian: and the unspecified 
translator of the English version was com- 
petent enough linguistically but not very 
conversant with the material or the 
names. Personal names, for example, are 
for no reason kept in the Italian forms 
(though this is not true of the French 
translation) instead of the English or 
original Latin forms. Thus the Western 
Empress Justina becomes “Giustina’’, 
Hilary of Poitiers becomes “‘Tlario”’, 
Stephen Harding becomes “Stefano”, 
and so fourth; and for some strange 
reason the Burgundians (Latin, ‘‘Bur- 
gundiones” or ‘Burgundii’’; Italian, 
“Bergundi’’) emerge as ‘‘Burgunds”’! Sure- 
ly this nonsense could easily have been 
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avoided with the help of a competent 


proof-reader. 

All this, of course, does not in the last 
analysis affect the quality of the records 
themselves. So these must now be judged 
on their own merits. 

Two hours and nineteen minutes of 
liturgy is a pretty stiff dose all at once. 
But this set is plainly designed less for 
complete hearing at one sitting and more 
as an extensive collection for reference. 
As such it should present the chants in a 
straightforward liturgical style that will 
enable listeners to appreciate their musi- 
cal essence without distractions or frills, 
especially for the purpose of comparing 
them to the Gregorian literature. For the 
latter purpose we must have a stable basis 
best- 


The and 


advised practice is to have only 


of comparison. current 
male 
voices sing Plainchant. This gives us a 
clarity and purity of sound that is obvious- 
ly best suited to the music, especially when 
one realizes that the most regular practi- 
tioners of the original art were monks or 
choirs—women did _ not 


male church 


participate in the liturgy (save in con- 
vents). Women’s voices are plainly out of 
place, partly for historical reasons and 


partly just because the female timbres 
somehow always wreak havoc with this 
ethereal and sexless music. For the per- 
formances in this set, therefore, it would 
seem logical that a male group should be 


used. Alas, such is not the case, for both 
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male and female voices are to be heard. Ap- 
parently the intention here was to drama- 






































tize the popular nature of this liturgy and 
to convey the feeling of it as something 
that all the worshipers, women and chil- 
dren as well as men, could participate in 
and regard as their own. To be sure, the 
Ambrosian liturgy did not become pri- 
marily the preserve of trained profes- 
sionals or monastics, as did to a greater 
degree the Gregorian, and the former 
always maintained a firm popular identifi- 
cation. There is thus a certain validity 
in this approach. But certainly not in the } 
Not 


only do the women participate responsive- 
ly with the men, but they often have ex- 


extent to which it has been carried. 


tensive sections, and some whole chants, 


to themselves; and there are also a 
number of sections given to a female solo- 
ist; all of this is cettainly much in excess of 
what can be accepted as proper. ¥ More- 
over, in general the participation’ of female 
voices is still basically incompatible with 
the quality of Plainsong, regardless of 
some limited historical justification in this 
case. What interested listeners will want 
is the music itself and not dramatization; 
that is no better than the 


of monastary ells 


‘atmosphere”’ 
and chirping birds 
that so often pollutes Gregorian record- 
ings. 

The performances here, otherwise, are 
generally highly competent: though it is 


(Continued on page 754) 


This is the manuscript 


Saints Ambrose, left, 
Augustine are 
depicted in the illus- 
tration The heading 
alludes to the legend 


“Te Deum Laudamus.”” 








Concert-Disc’s new recording of the six By. 


celebrated string quartets that are actually 





BARTOK: The Six String Quartets; Fine Stereo ©CS-207 /9, three separate discs, 
\rts Quartet (Leonard Sorkin and Ab- $5.95 each. 
ram Loft, violins; Irving Ilmer, viola; Juilliard Columbia ML-4278/80 : 
George Sopkin, cello). Concert-Dise — ein aie Dee ae ee : Ir 
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By JACK DIETHER 


BELIEVE that Bart6ék was unique in 

being a prolific writer for the orchestra 
who nevertheless bypassed the symphony 
entirely and poured his most profound 
instrumental thoughts into the medium 
of the string quartet. He did so through- 
out his life, for as his biographer Halsey 
Stevens writes, “his first quartet, later 
suppressed, was written (according to 
Kodaly) in 1899, when he was eighteen 
years old; and in December 1944, less than 
a year before his death, he was planning 
to write a new quartet, of which only a 
few motives were sketched.’ With all the 
resources of the modern orchestra which he 
so ably explored, how could this have come 
about? The answer is in the listening 
alone. The classic quartet of strings not 
only was no impediment whatever to 
Barték’s deepest musical thoughts, but 
was a constant source of their stimulation. 
The variety of sounds and expressive 
nuances which he could produce with it 
literally exceeds what many a lesser com- 
poser could with any ensemble. And so 
we have what Stevens calls “the culmina- 
tion of 20th-century activity in this 
medium’ embodied in six published 
quartets of unmatched perfection and 
scope. These are his symphonies. “It is 
as if this music had always existed,”’ 
Stevens writes, “requiring only to be 
drawn up from the collective unconscious 
of mankind.” 

And now we have the fourth complete 
disking of these works. But before de- 
scribing them, I should like to say some- 
thing about format. All four versions are 
issued in the form of separate records, not 
albums, and all are in the same straight 
sequence, one quartet per side (1-2, 3-4, 
5-6), so that it is possible in this case to 
make individual preferences across the 
board even if one aims at a complete set. 
Angel offers the most in regard to program 
notes, reproducing in the form of a 36-page 
brochure the complete quartet chapter 
from Stevens’ book on Bart6ék’s life and 
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works (minus footnotes, but with his 
occasional musical quotations—about fif- 
teen in all), and this brochure is included 
with each separate record. The other 
analyses, while generally capable, are 
perfunctory by comparison, and often a 
mere précis of Stevens’ thoughts. One 
word of caution: Stevens himself doesn't 
always, with the intense seriousness of his 
analyses, do justice to Barték’s irrepres- 
sible humor. In the whirlwind finale of 
No. 5, for example, there is a positively 
hilarious episode where he suddenly stops 
dead and inserts a mincing transformation 
of his principal motif into ‘classical’? A 
major. The satiric intent is further 
broadened by inserting the instructions 
“‘con indifferenza’’ and ‘‘meccanico”’. Dis- 
daining to quote these directives in his 
text, or the theme itself, Stevens char- 
acterizes the passage only as ‘‘a curious 
happening’, and solemnly records the 
fact that “the extreme relaxation of the 
harmonic idiom is almost shocking”. 
Imagine the cOmparable situation of a 
foremost authority on Shakespeare de- 
scribing in exactly these terms (as one 
might) the introduction of the drunken 
porter into Macbeth! 

Of the three monophonic versions listed 
(p. 716), I prefer the Columbia for its 
exciting interpretations by the Juilliard 
Quartet and for its greater presence and 
body. The latter is essential because of 
Bartok’s constant experimentation with 
string resonance of every variety: sordini, 
fingernail and “rebounding” piszicati, non 
vibrato, sulla tastiera, col legno, a punta 
d’arco, sul ponticello, and so on, in more 
adventurous contexts and _ interrelations 
than are to be found elsewhere. The more 
remote sound on Westminster loses much 
in sheer pulsation of gut, to put it as 
animalistically as Bart6k often is, and the 
Angel sound is inclined to favor treble over 
bass. This latter has been called, par- 
adoxically, a more “forward” sound, an 
illusion resulting from listening without 





score and merely responding to the 
freedom of the treble from the “en- 
cumbrance” of bass solidity. A certain 
exhilaration is inseparable from a Bart6k 
performance heard from any angle, and 
what one misses without knowing it 
doesn't hurt 

The new stereo recording by Concert- 
Disc is something else again, a fact that 
was most dramatically impressed on me at 
the outset. Near the opening of No. 1 
comes that sudden low, hard, repeated 
droning effect made by the simultaneous 
bowing of the C and G strings of the cello 
on their fundamental tones. This pre- 
eminently ‘“‘open”’ fifth (in more than one 
sense) used to make me very uncomfor- 
table as a child, for its sound made me 
think of the dentist's drill, with each 
sforzando attack of the bow a new attack 
on a defenseless tooth. I have since heard 
the work on radio or records more often 
than in concert, and that reaction had long 
since become an amusing recollection. It 
was more than a recollection this time, 
however; I sat up with a jolt, and actually 
imagined that one of my teeth began to 
ache. Direct comparison of the recordings, 
and successive elimination of each stereo 
channel, reveal the fact that the sym- 
pathetic vibrations set up in the bass by 
the stereo sound here are far in excess of 
the monaural sound, whether the latter 
be heard through one or two speakers, and 
despite the generally greater presence of 
the cello in the Columbia set. 

In this regard, I have a feeling that the 
string quartet medium is ideal in the pre- 
sent fluctuating state of stereo engineer- 


ing, and Concert-Disc’s engineers are to 


be congratulated for making the most of it. 


The Fine 


Arts Quartet 








Without the double bass register to con- 
tend with (7.e., below the fundamental C 
of the cello), there is no need for the bass 
compression that has too often been 
applied to stereo disking lately, in order to 
reduce vibrational problems. At times the 
stereo depth and directionality of Concert- 
Disc make a positively eerie effect. After 
the first long pause in No. 3 (at cue 4), 
where muted viola and cello set up a 
prowling canon, the grisly ponticello chords 
that suddenly enter in the violins from a 
different direction are enough to make 
one’s flesh creep. In No. 4, the Allegretto 
pissicato movement generates in stereo 
an electrically charged atmosphere almost 
tangible, and the Prestissimo con sordino 
movement whirls up an enveloping bliz- 
zard of immeasurable softness. Here the 
choice between Columbia’s articulation 
and Concert-Disc’s sense of depth is really 
impossible. 

The Fine Arts and Juilliard are both 
splendid performances, too, with a touch 
more verve in the latter, but very often a 
compensating smoothness of ensemble in 
the former. It is greatly to the credit of 
these two American groups that their 
interpretations are as beautifully con- 
toured as those of Bart6ék’s compatriots in 
the Vegh Quartet, so that it becomes 
largely a matter of individual taste over 
the finer points. The Parisian Parrenins 
complete a notable quartet of quartets; 
I think it is primarily their recording that 
makes them sound more subdued, and only 
secondarily a perhaps slightly more im- 
pressionistic turn, but in any event the 
total effect here is as less-than-satisfying 
in one way as Angel’s overbalancing is in 
another. 
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Among the individual players, cellist 
Arthur Winograd of Juilliard is outstand- 
ing for a fineness and eloquence of phrasing 
in such solo passages as the first 34 bars of 
the Non troppo lento in No. 4, or the 
recitative preceding the finale of No. 1. 
The latter is as impassioned as anything 
in Bloch’s Schelomo as it rises to its high B, 
at which point Winograd alone transmits 
the full tragic intensity by raising his bow 
for the attack. An excess of upward 
portamento which begins to sound like a 
glissando is also avoided by this means, a 
fault most prevalent in No. 1 especially. 
Winograd is himself guilty of this in the 
Adagio episode of the finale (cue 11), and 
among the violinists Sandor Vegh is 
particularly prone to it. The opening 
Lento begins with a canon announced by 
the first violin, and as the other players 
entering in turn are not prepared to swoop 
the downward sixth to the extent that 
leader Vegh does, an immediate stylistic 
confusion ensues. The slow, even glissando 
is an increasingly important feature of the 
later quarters; hence the dividing line 
between slurring and gliding must be 
sharply maintained from the outset. 

The second movement of No. 2 (Allegro 
molto capriccioso) is the first in which 
Barték’s delightful sense of humor peeks 
through, and in the dolce passage from 
cues 27 to 29 Juilliard takes another 
liberty, quite in the capricious spirit of the 
title, by slightly arpeggiating all the dozen 
or two pizsicato chords strewn about 
one, most wittily, from top to bottom. 
There is a disagreement about the close of 
No. 2, and I must really deprecate the 
viewpoint of Vegh. This has in common 
with Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony the 
indication ‘‘mezzoforte’’ for the closing 
chords, and I feel that this extremely rare 
occurrence should be honored with exacti- 
tude. Since they both occur in codas 
whose general context is soft and mysteri- 
ous, the temptation to play these chords 
pianissimo in the symphony is too much for 
Stokowski, for instance, and for Vegh here. 
Sibelius is even unluckier than Bartdk, 
for those who disregard his purposive 
mezzoforte (not angry, that is, but stern) 
usually further distort the passage by 
drawing the chords out in time as well, 
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making them die away slowly in a conven- 
tional manner, rather than in tempo. That 
cannot be inflicted on Bartédk’s chords, 
which are plucked. 

In the Scherzo of No. 5, the flashing 
Bulgarian rhythm is presented with the 
most vitality by Juilliard. In the Adagio 
of the same work, however, the beautiful 
long-sustained chords (cue A) are given 
a shape and purpose by Fine Arts which 
they don’t quite have in the other ver- 
sions, Vegh being expecially slack. As in 
Beethoven’s Opus 132, they should flow 
like a chorale, however slow. Fine Arts 
also gives a strong, clean utterance to the 
thrice-repeated cadence chord of No. 1 (the 
unusual one of AEB), which Juilliard 
runs together rather unconvincingly. In 
the Burletta of No. 6, the galvanic triplet 
figure (bars 115-134) evokes a peculiarly 
listless response from Vegh. The unac- 
companied viola recitative (so similar in 
effect to the beginning of Mahler’s Tenth) 
which opens No. 6 is well handled by each 
violist. This is the passage reproduced in 
manuscript on the jacket of Stevens’ 
biography. It is the first form of a cyclic 
theme marked ‘‘Mesto"’ (gloomy) which 
casts a sad spell over this final quartet, 
further intensifyd by its strange intro- 
spective ending. The final pizzicato chords 
are somewhat arpeggiated by Parrenin and 
Fine Arts, Juilliard best realizing that this 
time strictness and simplicity are the 
qualities most in demand. 

There are no wide variances of tempo, 
regarding which Barték was numerically 
explicit for each passage. The exact 
figures sometimes differ as between the 
score and parts, but the relative speeds are 
fixed, and are strongly adhered to by each 
ensemble. There is seldom more than one 
minute’s difference in total duration, and 
none of the groups tends to be consistently 
faster or slower. All the records have 
dividing bands between the movements 
except Concert-Disc’s, which is not very 
helpful to owners who want to demonstrate 
that fine stereo blizzard, or locate any- 
thing from these twenty-one superb move- 
ments. The new version is also catalogued 
as being available monophonically, by the 
way (CS-1207/9), but these discs were 
not received for review. 
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Fifth International Chopin Competi- 
tion, Warsaw, 1955. 


\dam Harasie- 


plays Vocturne, Op. 62, No. 1; 
urkas, Op. 63, No. 3; Op. 67, No. 4; 
50, N 3; Polonaise, Op. 533; 
ade, Op. 23; Impromptu, Op. 51; 
ide, Op. 45; Etudes Op. 25, Nos. 6, 
Vladimir Aszkenazi plays Con- 


Vo. 2 in F minor, Op. 21; Ballade, 
38: Etudes Op. 10, No. 1; 
3; Masurkas, Op. 41, No.4; Op. 30, 

4; Scherzo, Op. 54. Fu 


Op. 25. 


Tsung 


plays Concerto No. 1 in E minor, Op. 11; 


1 


Fantaisie, Op. 49; 


Prof. Zbigniew Drzewiecki, 
right, president of the Con- 
cours jury, congratulates the 
victorious Adam Harasiewicz 


Mazurkas, Op. 56, No. 3; Op. 59, No.1; 
Op. 68, No. 4;Op. 41, No. 2; Op. 63, 
No. 3; Op. 33, No. 1; Notre temps 
No. 2. Bernard Ringeissen — plays 
Ballade, Op. 52; Etude, Op. 10, No. 4; 
Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2; Scherzo, Op. 39; 
Polonaise fantaisie, Op. 61; Masurkas 
Op. 24, No. 4; Op. 30, No. 2; Op. 50, 
Vo. 3. Nahum Sztarkman plays Noc- 
turne, Op. 48, No. 1; Scherzo, Op. 31 
Dimitri Papierno plays Tarentelle, Op. 
43; Etudes Op. 10, Nos. 2, 10; Op. 25, 
No. 12. Pathé DT X-171/2/3/4/5 (boxed 
set), $30.75. 


Interior of the new home of the Warsaw Philharmonic during the concert of Polish music 


‘..% 


(February 21, 1955) inaugurating the fifth ‘“Concours international’’—Photo by R.S. W. Prasa 
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| Suen up with young pianists is 
one of the good indoor sports. You 
can never tell when somebody new will 
sharpen the mind or gladden the heart in 
a fresh way. This writer tries to keep up, 
though it gets harder every year with 
more and more competitions, debuts, and 
exposure all around. Perhaps as a result 
of this, there are today more shells in 
proportion to pearls for the searcher than 
at any other time. 

Via radio or somebody’s acetates, I 
have been lucky enough to hear portions 
of four or five of the various international 
concours over the past few years. None 
of those, however, had quite so much over- 


Pathé and Odéon recordings now are avail- 
able in the United States. Harry Goldman, 
Inc., 312 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y., 
is the distributor (to dealers only). Because 
most of the European labels are now being 
imported, ‘‘Foreign Market’ will be a regu- 
lar feature in this magazine henceforth. 
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By C. J. LUTEN 





all quality as the Chopin competition held 
at Warsaw in 1955. Pathé has been enter- 
prising to bring five-records-worth of this 
event (a good four hours plus of listening) 
to the public’s attention. 

I will discuss the artists in the order of 
their finish. 

First prize Avinner Harasiewicz of 
Poland (born 1932) has a buttery tone and 
sensitivity. He is also distinctly musical, 
and his Chopin stands up and walks 
straight. The young Pole is a real find for 
Western listeners and fully deserved his 
laurels. His playing has color and remark- 
ableclarity. However, missing are sufficient 
tensile strength in phraseology, tempera- 
ment, and a little dynamic heat. His 
poetic qualities are present in full measure 
in the B major Nocturne, his remarkable 
articulation best demonstrated in-a superb 
performance of the étude in_ thirds. 
Harasiewicz’s best all-round playing is 
found in the G minor Ballade. 

Vladimir Aszkenazi, the young Rus- 
sian (born 1937), is the only pianist in the 
group to have visited the U. S. 
tribution is identical to an Angel release of 
about two years ago. Aszkenazi has a 
pleasing tone, but one more shallow, less 
rich than Harasiewicz’s. Aszkenazi does 
have a fine darting element in his phrasing 


His con- 





that makes some of his fast playing take 
off. The best things on this record are 
the concerto performance, particularly the 
lovely slow movement, and the two 
études. 

Fu Tsung, born in Shanghai in 1934, is 
Polish-trained, and this training shows in 
his grasp of Chopin's style. His work is on 
the brilliant side, coarser in sensibility 
than the aforementioned, but still im- 
pressive. His performance of the Con- 
certo in E minor is, oddly enough, some- 
what disappointing. Some of the phrasing 
is awkward, and the rhythm is not precise 
in some of the final pages of the last move- 
ment I said “oddly enough" because 
the more difficult Fantaisie and the very 
tricky Berceuse are almost out-and-out 
triumphs. A bit more grandeur at the 
climaxes of the former, a little more quiet 
in the latter, are all that are missing. A 
number of the Mazurkas have the proper 
swing and real verve. 

The next artist, fourth-prize winner 
Bernard Ringeissen, is French, most 
assuredly, and his orientation in matters of 
style seems already solidified (he was 
born in 1934 
for greater rhythmic freedom than H., A. 


His view of Chopin allows 


or T, and it is, on the whole, more im- 
personal and passionate. He has less 
than complete assurance in difficult 
thickets of notes, though he shows good 
scale speed in the C minor Etude, Op. 10. 
His tone is serviceable and in pieces which 
do not ask for breadth of expression he can 
be most persuasive; e.g., the Nocturne, 
Op. 62, No. 2. 

Che two artists who appear to have been 
underrated—at least on the basis of these 
records—are Russian, Naum _ Satark- 
man’s playing has color, strength in the 
line, and drama in dynamic _ shading. 
Sztarkman is a big player, and one looks 
forward to hearing him again soon. 
Dimitri Papierno is a powerhouse player 
and an enormous talent. His work is apt 
to be a bit tough, heavy, and graceless 
from time to time, but there is no denying 
the excitement he stirs up. He is musical, 
too, and the combination of his strengths is 
best displayed in the Chromatic Etude 
and the mighty C minor Etude, Op. 25, 
which he performs brilliantly. 
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... and one from home 


CHOPIN: Etude in G flat, Op. 10, No. 5 
(‘Black Key"); Nocturne in D flat, Op. 
27, No. 2; Grande valse brillant 
in E flat, Op. 18; LISZT: Mephisto 
Waltz; BACH-BUSONI: Two Chorale 
Preludes—Nun komm’ der Heiden Hei 
land; In Dir ist Freude; SCHUBERT: 
Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3; 
DEBUSSY: Reflections in the Water; 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Flight of th 
Bumblebee (Trans. Rachmaninoff); John 
Browning (piano Capitol P-8464, 
$4.98. 

ABROWNING'S recording debut gives 

cause for considerable optimism, for here 

is not merely an unknown but rather that 
least exotic and most disdained of artistic 
creatures, a newly arrived American, 
whom a major recording concern has seen 
fit to sponsor. A deep bow to the powers 
that be at Capitol. Like his esteemed 
colleague, Van Cliburn, Browning has been 
a student of Rosina Lhevinne and has 
won the coveted Leventritt Award among 
other honors. If, now, Browning can be 
made commercially attractive without 
having to become a national hero or a teen- 
age fad, we will have come a long way. 

For he is indeed uncommonly gifted and 

possesses coloristic and imaginative abili- 

ties that are already richly developed. 

What he still lacks is a facility in dynamic 

declamation, dramatic intensity, and that 

stylistic approach we call bravura. That 
these qualities are incipient is obvious 
from this deeply considered account of 
the Mephisto Waltz. It would be difficult 
to imagine Schubert’s Impromptu and 
Variations delivered with more heartfelt 
simplicity, and Debussy’s impressionism 
is very effectively evoked, but an added 
grain of impetuosity would enhance the 
already iridescent profile of lyric romanti- 
cism and delicacy in all the Chopin pieces. 

Busoni’s organ-like transcriptions and 

Rimsky-Korsakov's trifle in Rachmani- 

noff's formidable arrangement, however, 

further confirm this young artist’s excep- 
tional abilities. The instrument is clearly 
recorded, but it has an unfortunately shal- 

—A.K. 


low, drawing-room timbre. 
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ONLY wish we could put out an issue 
Hite last month’s all the time. As a 
matter of fact we could if the record 
companies cared more about serious col- 
lectors. Not to equivocate, what I mean 
is that it takes a lot of advertising revenue 
to pay for big issues. We could raise the 
subscription price, of course, and soon we 
may be forced to because printing costs 
But we shall 
hold out as long as possible, and meantime 


are going up all the time. 


make each issue as thick as the budget 
permits. . . Just for laughs, you might 
be interested to hear that there is a new 
fortnightly called Selective Abstracts to 
which you can subscribe for a mere $1,500 
a year. That figures out to $62.50 a copy. 
Now there is a magazine that does not 
need advertising, provided it has just a 
few subscribers—say a hundred. . . I am 
delighted to note that RCA Victor has 
scheduled no less than three operas for 


July release (a ‘Barber’, a ‘‘ Marriage’, 


and a “Forza’’). Time was when the 
summer brought us nothing but Strauss 
waltzes. . .In reporting that Chambers 


Record Corp. is importing the Cetra cata- 
logue I should have added that the English 
pressings of same, issued by Rare Rec- 
ords, Ltd., are being imported by yet 
another Manhattan store, Music Age, Inc. 
which is also bringing in Deutsche 
Grammophon and assorted other European 
labels, if you have been looking around 
for some way to get foreign recordings 
without paying an arm and a leg. 
I hope that somebody will have the good 
sense to lure the enchanting Gagaku 
musicians into a recording studio during 
their guest run with the New York City 
Ballet. If not, Columbia might well con- 
sider combining for an American release 
the three ten-inch discs in its Japanese 
catalogue to which Robert Garfias alludes 
in his valuable monograph on the Gagaku 
recently published by Theatre Arts Books. 
Twelve centuries of tradition are en- 
sconced on these records, the numbers 
of which are CL-16, -34, and -62. In 
lieu of action by Columbia, they may be 
had through the Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 





of Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo. 

Speaking of the New York City Ballet I 
must say that its principal conductor, 
Robert Irving, did an infinitely more 
effective job with the complete works of 
Webern (for the Balanchine-Graham work 
entitled Episodes) than the allegedly 
authoritative Robert Craft did in his 
Columbia recording. . .You should be 
pleased to learn that 


L’Oiseau-Lyre 
releases will be making their appearance 
here in stereo (but I hope not in stereo 
only). . .If you have wondered whether 
or not Gyorgy Cziffra can play anything 
but Liszt, your answer is due in July, 
when Angel will issue a Cziffra recital of 
music by other composers. . .Gary Graff- 
man and Glenn Gould found out that they 
both recorded the Beethoven C minor 
Concerto on the same day. . .I see that 
M-G-M has recorded Douglas Moore's 
opera, ‘The Ballad of Baby Doe’’. Fine. 
Now how about Bucci's ‘‘Tale for a Deaf 
Ear’, not to mention Weisgall’s ‘Six 
“Schweik”, and 
“Susannah” and 


Characters’, Kurka’s 
Floyd's 
Heights’? It would seem to me common 
sense for the Fofd Foundation to insure its 


investment in these works (Ford paid for 


“Wuthering 


their production in the first place) by 
underwriting LP performances... I am 
intrigued by the new ‘‘Tri-Score’’ series 
published by Mills. Not only is the piano 
reduction printed under the full orchestral 
score, but the reduction is literally that, 
with extra-small notes showing all octave 
duplications, chordal spacings, and in 
effect the entire instrumentation, so that at 
any given point it offers a précis of what is 
going on in the orchestra. Designed for 
students, these scores could be even more 
helpful to amateurs who want to see 
-Thanks to all those 
subscribers who wrote to express their 
admiration for the May issue. One of 
the nicest letters came from Paris, where 
John Coveney of Capitol took time out 
to reminisce, at length and in longhand, 
about his first visit to the ARG offices 
back in the thirties. The phonographic 
art has come a long way since then.—J.L. 


what they hear. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with malting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ALBENIZ-ARBOS: = Jberia (excerpts 
SCRIABIN: Poéme d’extase, Op. 54; 
Réverie, Op. 24; 
chestra conducted by Sir Eugene 

Capitol EMI G-7129, $4.98. 


Philharmonia Or- 


Goosens 





Iberia 
Ormandy, Phila (complete Columbia M2L-237 
Dorati, Min: Mercury MG-50146 
Rosenthal, Nat'l Op. Orch. of Paris 

Westminster XWN-18798 
Poéme d'extase 
Mitropoulos, N. Y. Phil Columbia ML-4731 
ATHE virtually unknown’ Réverie_ of 
Scriabin is, of course, the novelty of this 


recorded program. Of brief duration, it 
is nevertheless similar in method to the 
more discursive tone poems that followed. 
Goosens’ concept of this lyric-romantic 
writing seems just right, but the elements 
of plush eroticism and exotic instrumenta- 
tion which entered Scriabin’s later com- 
positions seem to pose problems to the con- 
ductor. Played straightforwardly, as it is 
here, the Pcéme is as flat as champagne 
the morning after. From a purely organ- 
izational point of view, the various com- 
plexities of counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion are not illuminatingly defined. Only 
Mitropoulos, among the score’s exponents 
on records, has a total grasp of its struc- 
tural intricacies and projective necessities. 
Unfortunately, the Albéniz excerpts show 
Others 
have created richer atmospheric back- 


no more stylistic perception. 


grounds together with the needed rhyth- 


mic bite. The boomy, distant, and in- 
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—William Cowper 


distinct acoustics here hardly help mat- 
ters. A.K. 
* 

J.S. BACH: Cantata no. 73—Herr, so du 
willt; Cantata no. 8—Doch weichet thr 
toller vergeblichen Sorgen; Cantata no. 
158, Der Friede sei mit dir; Cantata no. 
13—Ja, ja ich halte Jesum feste; Cantata 
no 159—Es ist vollbracht;: 


Fischer-Dieskau (baritone); St. Hed- 


Dietrich 


wig’s Cathedral Choir and Berlin Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl 

Forster. Angel 35698, $4.98. 
ATHOUGH presented as a set of arias 
this disc actually contains one full cantata, 
No. 158. It is a short work consisting of 
an unusually lyrical recitative, a lovely 
aria, Weit, ade!, with the chorus sopranos 
singing a chorale in the background, an- 
other recitative and the final chorale 
Fischer-Dicskau sings the cantata in the 
sensitive, rather intimate style for which 
he is known, and which suits this music 
admirably. Herr, so du willt, a recitative 
and aria, is given with dramatic force; 
there is a wonderful bell effect in the or- 
chestra at the mention in the aria of 
Leichenglocken (funeral bells). Doch weichet 
ihr toller vergeblichen Sorgen, with its close 
relationship to the last movement of the 
sixth Brandenburg Coucerto, is spirited and 
self-confident; Ja, ja ich halte Jesum feste, 
though a funeral song, is jubilant. Es ist 
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vollbracht, of which Elisabeth Schumann 
once made a famous recording in Karl 
Alwin’s arrangement (Leon Goossens 
played the oboe obbligato), is done more 
slowly here. Where Schumann injected a 
note of triumph Fischer-Dieskau is quietly 
meditative. The baritone’s voice is in fine 
shape and as always his taste is far beyond 
reproach. He not only establishes and 
holds the mood of each aria he sings, but 
points up innumerable details as he does 
so. Several of the arias are followed by 
their chorales. There is some excellent 
instrumental solo work. P.L.M. 
om 
J. S. BACH: Three Chorale Partitas 
Christ, der du bist der helle Tag; O Gott, 
du frommer Gott; Set gegrtisset, Jesu 
gutig; Robert Noehren (organ). Urania 
Stereo USD-1016, $5.95. 
SAS anything but a baroque purist, | 
beg to take firm exception to Herman 
Adler’s statement in the jacket notes for 
this disc: ‘“ .these works demand for 
their proper effect the use of a North 
German Baroque organ or its modern 
equivalent.” This is not to disparage the 
performance at hand, however, for it is 
one of great beauty and effectiveness, even 
though rooted in the classic tradition. The 
most outstanding and most immediately 
noticeable feature of this recording is the 
glorious Beckerath organ (in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland, Ohio). Even 
the most pungent ranks have a wonderful 
roundness of tone, while the evenness of 
the voicing isa joy. Urania’s stereo sound 
is excellent, just a shade too close-in to 
suit my fancy. Surface noise was quite 
noticeable on my review copy. See also 
page 491 in the August, 1958, ARG, 
for the mono review. Par. 
& 


J.S. BACH: Concerto No. 1 in D minor; 
Concerto No. 4 in A; Concerto No. 5 in 
F minor; Anton Heiller (harpsichord); 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Miltiades Caridis. Vanguard/Bach 
Guild BG-588; $4.98. 

Fischer oe Angel COLH-15 

AANYONE who wants a bargain coupling 

of these concerti should be most satisfied 

with the present performances, which are 
in good taste, energetic, and stylistically 
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accurate. Heiller tends toa slight dryness 
in his approach—his D minor Concerto, for 
example, is far removed from the per- 
sonality-plus version by Landowska, un- 
fortunately now deleted, which boasted as 
part of its authenticity a second harpsi- 
chord utilized solely for continuo. The 
recorded sound of the latter, however, was 
wretched, for it was a transfer from 
shellac originals made in France. The 
Bach Guild disc features excellent sound, 
with fine balance between the solo instru- 
ment and the small chamber ensemble. 
This, coupled with Anton Heiller’s expert 
handling of the difficult keyboard part, 
provides good reason for recommending 
the release. If the prospective purchaser 
prefers a piano version of these three 
concerti, the wonderful old Edwin Fischer 
performances, now transferred to LP, 
should be seriously considered. I.K. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D for Violin 
and Orchestra, Op. 61; Henryk Szeryng 
(violin), L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Jacques Thibaud. Odéon 
XOC-111; $5.95. 

ALET it be stafed at the outset that this 

is not just another recording of the 

Beethoven Violin Concerto; it is one 

which should be of exceptional interest to 

lovers of violin playing. Polish-born 

Henryk Szeryng has until quite recently 

been relatively unknown in this country, 

even though he has had enormous success 
in Europe. Now a Mexican citizen (he 
has lived there since 1946), Szeryng made 
his New York debut in the late forties; 
his most recent appearance in New York 
was with the Cleveland Orchestra in 

February of 1957. He has made many re- 

cordings for Odéon in France over the last 

several years. The present disc must have 

been recorded before September of 1953, 

for that was when an airplane accident 

took the life of Jacques Thibaud. That the 
latter, himself an outstanding violinist, 
should take up the baton for his colleague 
is only one of the interesting features of 
this disc. The most impressive aspect, 
however, is Szeryng’s playing: a pupil of 
Carl Flesch (and also of Boulanger, with 
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whom he studied composition), this young 
violinist performs with enormous musician- 
ship, a beautiful classic tone, and with the 
most impeccable intonation. His is a 
serious view of the Beethoven, but 
an intensely musical one. 


very 
Display is never 
for display alone, although the first move- 
ment cadenza in this performance is aston- 
Perhaps the 
highlight of the whole recording is the slow 
movement, in which the combination of 


ishing for its virtuosity. 


tone and the sensitive, profound grasp of 

classic style provides a rare pleasure. 

If there are some less praiseworthy fac- 

tors, for example the somewhat boomy 

bass sound of the slightly unresonant or- 
chestra, the less-than-ideal balance which 
thrusts the violin out too far in front of 
the orchestra, or the exceptionally de- 
voted but not particularly well controlled 
accompaniment (and that, unfortunately, 
is the best way of describing Thibaud’s 
he is too 
self-effacing), the recording must still be 
recommended to those who take a special 
interest in the art of the violin. I.K. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, 
Op. 55 (“Erotica”); Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch. 
RCA Victor LM-2233, $4.98. 

The Same; Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Bruno Walter. 


Columbia ML-5320, $4.98. 
Klemperer, Phil. Orch Angel 35328 
Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-1042 


AEACH of these concepts represents a 
different school of interpretative thought 
about this work. Munch's is in the Tos- 
canini vein: taut, dynamically impulsive, 


handling of the orchestral part 


and animated. Walter tends toward 
mellowness, slower tempi, heavy stress 
upon tonal color, and a sustained, in- 


gratiatingly phrased line. 

Of the two it is Walter who more closely 
approaches his goal. There is an un- 
deniable logic in his chosen tempi, for 
with less vigor (especially in the first 
and last movements) he is better able to 
cope with the grandiose framework that 
Beethoven constructed, all the while filling 
it with contrapuntal and dynamic detail 
and delicate nuance. Yet Walter is a superb 
enough craftsman to balance these details 


and mold them into a whole that is 
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something of great nobility, 
depth, and _ persuasion. 


searching 
The orchestral 
execution is of unusually fine quality save 
for the horn passages in the third move- 
ment's trio section, where a good deal more 
sonority would be in order. 

Usually the methods adopted by stylistic 
innovators are peculiar to their own artistic 
personalities. The attempts of others to 
utilize the same procedures seldom meet 
with success. In the present case, Munch 
lacks both Toscanini’s keen 
understanding and his tremendous com- 
municative 


structural 
powers—qualities that 
capable of carrying complete conviction 
even when, as in the music of Beethoven 


were 


and Brahms, his manner represented a 
distinct departure from what had come 
before. Munch, particularly in the first 
and last movements, has employed the 
outer devices of Toscanini’s approach: 
rapid tempi, close-knit orchestral integra- 
But his 
concept lacks all the motivating qualities 
that 


tion, and rhythmic insistence. 


and 
The 
two middle movements are on an alto- 
gether higher plane, without the breath- 
lessness and inflexibility of their com- 
panions. The Marche funébre would have 
been better served without a break in mid- 
movement. Both 


imparted drama, _ strength, 


stature to Toscanini’s performances. 


discs are expertly 


engineered. ALK. 

6 

BRAHMS: Song of Destiny; Academic 
Festival Overture; LISZT: Psalm XIII; 
Beecham Choral Society; Walter Midg- 


ley (tenor); Royal Philharmonic Or- 


chestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, bart. Angel Stereo 35400, 
$5.98. 


SHEARING this again in 
stereo I am impressed anew by the qualities 


recording 


of the performance. But it is a curious 
thing that the Schicksalslied should now 
have been three times, and 
though always in English translation not 
once so that the words could be under- 
stood. Perhaps we would do better with 
the original German; certainly nothing 
would be lost by using it. Otherwise this 
performance is excellent, far better than 
the two that preceded it, neither of which 
is any longer available. 


recorded 


And as we listen 
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° Write for free complete catalog 
ith LONDON RECORDS INC. 
Ing Dept.LJ, 539 West 25th Street 
this New York 1, N. Y. 


Stereo, we are told, is an illusion. This recording gives one a 
very complete illusion, for here we experience some of the 
world’s greatest musicians in egtracts of beloved operas and 
orchestral masterpieces. The syfithesis of know-how in sound 
reproduction and engineering skill are exemplified in these 
moments taken from London’s extensive catalogue. 


The opera stage is represented by the glorious voice of Renata 
Tebaldi in a portion of ‘‘Un bel di, vedremo’’ taken from the re- 
cently issued complete edition of Madama Butterfly; the fast rising 
young Italian tenor, Carlo Bergonzi, is heard in the famous ‘‘Re- 
condita armonia’”’ out of Puccini’s Tosca; the incomparable Kirsten 
Flagstad voices her unforgettable rendition of ‘‘Du bist der Lenz”’ 
as in Wagner's music-drama, Die Walkure; also included are thrill- 
ing portions from the complete history-making London edition of 
Das Rheingold and the soon to be released version of Boito’s, 
Mefistofele, starring Cesare Siepi, Renata Tebaldi and Mario 
del Monaco. 


From the concert-halls of the world comes Ernest Ansermet to lead 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in a portion of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony; Georg Solti directs the Israel Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the bouncing Tarantella from La Boutique Fantasque and 
never have Respighi’s arrangements of Rossini’s piano pieces 
shown so brilliantly; Karl Miinchinger, founder and conductor of 
the renowned Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, shows us their way 
with a Bach Brandenburg Concerto. The legendary Wilhelm Back- 
haus assisted by the illustrious Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra de- 
light us with a segment of Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 4 and 
the sterling members of the Vienna Octet demonstrate stereo in 
the field of chamber music via a portion of Schubert’s delightful 
Octet in F. The recording concludes with the rousing finale to 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture as performed by The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and The Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
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to it in stereophonic sound it is as though 
lifted. 
ception of the Academic Festival is rather 


a veil had been Beecham’s con- 


deliberate but effective. The Liszt Psalm, 


sung in the ancient English version of Dr. 


lroutbeck, still carries a good deal of 

conviction. There are some tremendous 

crescendos in it. PL... 
* 

BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 


#faydn, Op. 
Numbers 


56a; Dances 
A,2l1inE 
2 in D minor, 1 inG 


minor, 6 in D; 


Hungarian 
5 inG minor, 7 in 
minor, II in C, 
London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Mercury Stereo SR-90154, $5.95. 
STHE same coarseness of performance 
and sound previously noted in the mono 
\pril, 1958, ARG 
stereo tape release of the Variations only 
September 1958 ARG 


stereo disc. 


disc version and the 


are evident in this 
In short, the sonics here are 


tape-like, but the tape sound wasn't 

really so very good to begin with.—P.C.P. 
e 

CHOPIN: Poloniises (complete); Yury 


Boukoff (piano). Westminster XWN- 
18779,-80, $9.96. 
Rubinstein 


AWHEN an 


dominates a repertory it is sometimes dif- 


RCA Victor LM-6109 
artist like Rubinstein so 
ficult to realize that other pianists have 


these 


and 


something to say with Works. 


Rubinstein stresses fire brilliance. 


\t the other extreme, Grant Johannesen’s 
performances are all poetry, and his Vox 
album was a unfortunate deletion. 


Yury Boukoff hits a happy medium. He 


most 


is brilliant without being hard, and poetic 
without senti- 
that for 
me these performances are the finest and 


stooping to banality or 


mentality. In fact, I must say 


most satisfying of all. Westminster 


graces Boukoff's sensitivity with clear and 


natural sound. D.H.M. 
* 

CHOPIN: Scherzi (complete); Fantaisie 
in F minor, Op. 49; Yury Boukoff 
piano). Westminster XWN-18781, 
$4.98. 

Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-1132 


AAS in his recording of the Polonaises, 
Boukoff reveals an unmistakable affinity 
to the special romanticism of Chopin. 
There are times in the Scherzi, however, 
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when real fire is required, and Boukoff 
fails to provide it, especiaily in the B minor 
Scherzo. Even so, his shading, 
rubato, and tempi are so close to ideal 


that it is difficult to 


tone, 
resist these per- 
formances. The Fantaisie is perhaps the 
most difficult work, all things considered, 
that I know of, and Boukoff's approach 
is at once sensitive and commanding, 
emotionally valid and conceptually uni- 
fied. D.H.M. 
« 
A Lincoln Portrait: SCHU- 
New England Triptych: BAR- 
Intermezzo Act IV of 
Carl Sandburg (narrator) 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Andre Koste- 
lanetz. Columbia ML-5347, $4.98. 
AWHATEVER one think of the 
Lincoln Portrait, it is hard to deny that 


COPLAND: 
MAN: 
BER: 


“‘Vanessa"’; 


from 


may 


Carl Sandburg’s reading is almost un- 
bearably beautiful. I feel personally that 
his tones are more sensitive and musical 
The Schuman is 
given a vigorous performance 
the 


than Copland’s score. 
probably 
overvigorous in first movement 
although the music contains more depth 
than this account Most pene- 
trating, both as to performance and as 
the Barber. This is skillful 
dramatic writing, and it holds together 
very Columbia's 
recording is fi of the highest kind. 


D.H.M. 


reveals. 
music, is 


well out of context, 


© 
DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun; Nuages; 
Fétes; Jeux; Orchestre du Théatre Na- 
tional de l’'Opéra de Paris conducted by 
Manuel Rosenthal. Westminster XWN- 
18771, $4.98. 


(Afternoon of a Faun) 
Ormandy, Phila 
Munch, Boston 
Stokowski 


AROSENTHAL easily 
the impressionistic 
His performances have the instru- 
mental transparency that have become a 
trademark of Ansermet’s interpretations, 
but happily they lack the antiseptic qual- 
ity that one often encounters in the Swiss 


Columbia ML-5112 
RCA Victor LM-1984 
.Capitol P-8399 
rates as one of 
today’s masters in 


idiom. 


conductor's treatments. A flawlessly ex- 
quisite command of light, shade, and dy- 
namics places this Jeux and Nuages in a 


class by themselves without phonographic 
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competition. Only the slightly slow tempo 
of the march-like middle section of Fétes 
though it be with the 
rhythmic and emphasis _ shifted 
slightly at this pace) prevents me from say- 
The 


Afternoon of a faun is first-rate, 


(engaging may 


metric 


ing the same of this performance. 
familiar 
though not without peer. Westminster's 
sound is excellent. Highly recommended. 
A.K. 
7 
DEBUSSY: 1/2 Préludes, Book I; William 
Harms (piano). Boston B-305, $4.98, 
or Stereo BST-1010, $5.95. 
SSURELY thoughtfulness, care, and in- 
telligence are evident in all 
formances. 


these per- 
A singing tone and adequate 
technical support 


also are constant fea- 


tures of the playing. And yet, even an 
abundance of such admirable virtues does 
not make for a full realization of the moods 

Like the 
the Chopin 


Préludes 


in these little masterpieces. 
Well-Tempered Clavier and 

Etudes, the Debussy call for 
nothing less than superlative qualities from 
an interpreter. It is not enough to play 
them merely well. To make them come 
alive, an artist must possess great imagina- 
tion and rhythmic subtlety—and he must 
have a distinctive personality himself, to 
For all of his 


excellent pianism and his searching intro- 


tie everything together. 


spection, Harms has not given us a truly 


outstanding version of these works. Good 

sound. B.G. 
* 

FRANCK: Symphony in D_ minor; 


Symphonic Variations; Eileen Joyce 


and the Paris 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch. 
Richmond B-19022, $1.98. 


A THERE is still much originality, albeit 


(piano) Conservatory 


a strange inconsistency, in this first re- 
cording by Munch of Franck’s most popu- 
lar work, herewith reissued. A _ restless 
fervor and youthful impulsiveness per- 
Its mood is 
The 


which seems too animated by comparison 


vades the first movement. 


potently communicative. second, 
with other versions but actually is taken 
at the prescribed allegretto, is rather cool 
and detached, particularly the opening 
section in B flat minor. The third move- 


ment is peculiar here—its pace measured 
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and static, its outlook rather indifferent. 
The music is very well played (especially 
by the excellent brass section), but with- 


out the enthusiasm, conviction, or even 
that had 

Unpredictable man, Munch. 
the Symphonic 


the objectivity come before. 

The solo in 
Variations is capably 
handled by Eileen Joyce. Her playing is 
fluent and expressive; her response to the 
more intricate technical demands is crisp 
and cleanly etched. This being a Munch 
specialty, the over-all results are of a high 
caliber. The reproductions range from 
to muddy in the 


A.K. 


fair in the Symphony 
Variations. 

& 

GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite; 

sippi Suite; Eastman-Rochester Sym- 

phony Orchestra conducted by Howard 


Missis- 


Hanson. Mercury Stereo SR-90049, 
$5.95. 
S)THESE performances are all that one 
could ask for: colorful, excitement- 


generating, robust. There’s just enough 
schmalz here to make the hammier por- 
The or- 
chestral playing is clean and_ polished- 
sounding. 


tions of these scores effective. 


Mercury's sound is remarkably 
fine but, alas, my pickup had a tough time 
in (not quite) tracking the “Mardi Gras” 
section of the Mississippi Suite. The 
“Cloudburst” the Grand Canyon 
Suite, equally if not 


from 
bombastic, 
Or not 
so strangely, maybe, for the former was the 


more 
strangely presented no problem. 


innermost band on the side two, the latter 
the outermost band. Perhaps Mercury's 
engineers shouldn't get too enthusiastic 
with what they try to put in those grooves 


closest to the center hole. In any event, 


the sound is fabulous. P<.P. 
& 

HANDEL: Concerti for Organ and Or- 

chestra Nos. 1-6, Op. 7 (Complete); E. 


Power Biggs (Great Packington Organ, 
Warwickshire, England); London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Columbia set M2L-261, 


$11.96. 
Kraft: Reinhardt .Vox 7202 


APUBLISHED posthumously in 1761, 
this third collection of concerti for organ 
and small orchestra consists partially of 


arrangements by Handel from his other 
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MUSIC AG 


mond Trouard with the 


directed by Eugene Bigot 
Vierne, Louis: A Johann 


Mistinguett: au Casino 
OS-1L1LOS8 


from ‘Les Indes Galantes 


Bach, J. S.: The Six Bran 


Hamburg Chamber Orchest 


Beethoven, Ludwig van 


Op. 61, for violin and « 


Concerts du Conservatoire 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amad 
Figaro’"’—complete opera. 
Randall, Panerai, Rehfuss, 
la Société des Concerts dt 


rected by Hans Rosbaud. P: 


Paris directed by Roger 
Corrette, Telemann, Pep 


Marais.) Pathé DT X-248. 








EINC 


Liszt, Franz: the two piano concertos. Ray- 


Colonne Orchestra 
Odéon ODX-161. 
$5.95 


Sebastian Bach Or 


gan Recital. Odéon ODX-171. $5.95 


de Paris. Odéon 


$4.98 


Rameau, Jean-Philippe: Orchestral Suite 


Couperin, F.: 


“Concert dans le gout Theatral”’. Association 
des Concerts de Chambre de Paris directed by 
Fernand Oubradous. Pathé DTX-146. $5.95 


denburg Concertos. 


ra directed by Wil- 


helm Schuchter. Pathé 165/66 $12.90 


Massenet, Jules: “Manon”, with Ninon Vallin 


ind Villabella. Pathé PCX-5002 $5.95 
Ninon Vallin chante Massenet. Odéon 
ODX-115 $5.95 


: Concerto in D, 


orchestra Henryk 


Szeryng with the Orchestre de la Société des 


directed by Jacques 


Thibaud Odéon XOC-I11. $5.95 


eus: “Le Nozze di 

Streich, Stich 
and L’Orchestre de 
1 Conservatoire di- 
athé 206/08. $18.85 


Les Groupe des Instruments Anciens de 


Cotte. (Works by 
usch, Faber, and 


$5.95 


26 WEST 8TH STREET - NEW YORK 11,N.Y.* GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 
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A selection from our comprehensive stock of imported recordings: 


Charpentier, Marc-Antoine: “De Profun- 
dis’. Angelici, Giraudeau and other soloists; 
chorus and orchestra under Louis Martini. 
Pathé DT X-158. $5.95 


Italian Music of the Seventeenth Century. 
Toulouse Chamber Orchestra directed by Louis 
Auriacombe. (Works by Corelli, Albinoni, 
and Vivaldi.) Pathé DTX-251. $5.95 


Apollinaire, Guillaume: “La Chanson du 
Mal Aime”. Music by Leo Ferré. Odéon 
OX-168. $7.50 


Rostand, Esmond: “Cyrano de Bergerac”. 
Winner of two consecutive Grands Prix du 


Disques. Pathé DTX-161/63 S$IR8S 


Sartre, Jean-Paul: ‘Le Diable et le Bon 
Dien.”” Pierre Brasseur. Pathé DTX-148. $5.95 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: “Don Gio- 
vanni’’—complete opera. Stich-Randall, Danco, 
Moffo, Gedda, Ari€é, Campo, with Hans Ros- 
baud conducting the orchestra and chorus of 
the Aix-en-Provence Festival. Pathé DTX- 
218/21. $24.80 


Lily Pons: An Operatic Recital (her early re- 
cordings). Odéon OD-1013 (10’’) $4.98 


Richard Tauber: An Operatic Recital. Odéon 
OD-1031 (10’). $4.98 


“Fifth International Frederic Chopin 
Competition, Warsaw, 1955"’: An historic 
recording of the prize winning recitals given 
by Harasiewez, Aszkenazi, Fu Tsung, Ringeis- 
sen, Sztarkman and Papierno, together with a 
splendid series of photographs of the whole 
proceedings. Pathé DTX-171/75 $30.75 


Rameau, Jean-Philippe: ‘Platée’’--Com- 
edy-Ballet in three acts. Micheau, Gedda, and 
other members of the Aix-en-Provence Festival, 
with the Festival Orchestra & Chorus under 
Hans Rosbaud. Pathé DTX-233/24. $12.90 


MAILING CHARGE OF 75c ON EACH ORDER REGARDLESS OF SIZE 


For New Yorkers: Store hours, 10:30 a.m. through midnight, Monday through Saturday 
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works and partially of new material, 
interspersed with numerous entries marked 
only Organ ad libitum between movements. 
Handel, of course, used many of these 
concerti during performances of his 
oratorios; No. 4 of this set, for instance, 
was played by Handel at the premiére of 
Messiah in Dublin. Interestingly enough, 
it is only the first in this series, among all 
of his organ concerti, which specifies the 
use of the pedal organ; the remainder are 
for the manuals only. English organs of 
the period in most cases did not have 
pedals, and Biggs’ choice, an excellent 
instrument which Handel himself played, 
consists of two manuals, a “Great” and a 
“Chaire’’, only. It is probable that this 
particular organ never was used in the 
performance of this first concerto, how- 
ever, because of these specifications. 

Che performances are much like those of 
the Op. 4 collection which I reviewed in 
the February ARG: musically solid and 
reliable but distinctly unimaginative. The 
total forces involved (choice of organ, size 
and disposition of orchestra) are authentic, 
although there is a great deal to be desired 
in matters of Paroque style and tradition. 
lempi are generally good, although there 
could be more esprit, as for example in the 
final Allegro of the Fourth Concerto. With 
the exception of the use of the tierce stop, 
also in the same movement, which creates 
a questionable medieval effect, registration 
throughout the set is very tasteful. 

The only other complete Op. 7 recording 
is by Walter Kraft on Vox, and it is 
interesting to compare the two interpreta- 
tions. Kraft utilizes a larger instrument, 
but with good choice of registration, and 
his accompanying orchestra also sounds 
more weighty. In spite of this, however, 
a few tempi are actually more brisk and 
less sluggish than some of those in the new 
recording. Kraft tends to embellish just a 
little more but not nearly enough, and his 
Organo ad libitum movements are some- 
what longer and more elaborate but also 
more ponderous than those of Biggs. The 
degree of authenticity of the Vox set is 
questionable but it is aided by the inclu- 
sion of a harpsichord as a_ continuo 
instrument; the Columbia recording omits 
this, and Biggs more often than not does not 
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even play the continuo where it is specified. 
Soundwise, the Vox set is far inferior, for 
not only is there considerable stridency in 
the upper sounds of the strings, but there 
is also an ever-present hum during certain 
movements. 

Since neither collection is absolutely 
ideal, it might be best to wait further. A 
new performance of the complete Op. 4 
and Op. 7 is due shortly on London, 
conducted and played by Karl Richter. 

a. 
+ 
HANDEL: Solomon; John Cameron 

(Solomon); Alexander Young (Zadok); 

Elsie Morison (Queen,  Pharoah’s 

Daughter): Lois Marshall (Nicaule, 

Queen of Sheba); Beecham Choral 

Society and Royal Philharmonic Or- 

chestra conducted by Sir Thomas 

Beecham. Angel Stereo set 3546, four 

sides, $12.96. 

S)TO those who look for authenticity in 
performances of baroque music such a set 
as this must always present a dilemma. 
Clearly Sir Thomas is not in the least 
interested in re-creating the style and 
conditions of Handel’s own day. He cuts 
the extensive score down to a convenient 
size, rearranges the order of the numbers in 
any way that suits him, and does a com- 
plete overhauling of the orchestration. 
But when all is said and done he brings the 
work to life in a way no other living 
conductor can match, and he produces 
choral and orchestral sound that are 
nothing short of ravishing. When this 
performance appeared in its monophonic 
form it seemed to me for sheer glory of 
sound one of the finest recordings I had 
heard. Now in stereo I find the choral 
passages even better, because of the 
spaciousness and definition now possible, 
expecially in the parts for double chorus. 
rhe soloists fare less well, for they still 
seem too clese to us and they overbalance 
the orchestra on occasion. This is especial- 
ly noticeable in Young’s taxing solo, 
Sacred raptures cheer my breast. As singing 
the solos are good, if hardly outstanding. 
Such fine arias as What tho’ I trace, With 
thee th’ unshelter'd moor I'd treat (once 
beautifully recorded by Isobel Bailey), and 
Will the sun forget to streak are pleasantly 
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done. But the Nightingale Chorus is 
beyond all praise. The weaknesses of the 
recording are intermittent; on side two I 
found the surface noise a little obtrusive. 


P.L.M. 
7 

LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; Con- 
certo No. 2 in A; Julius Katchen 
(piano) with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo Ar- 
genta. London Stereo CS-6033, $4.98. 
SYTHE very subtle balance between showy 
brilliance and delicate poetry is wonder- 
fully portrayed. Katchen has fingers that 
can do nearly anything. The conductor's 
co-operation is as nearly perfect as one 
could desire. Except for slightly deficient 
highs, London's sound is very good, and 





the stereo effect remarkable. The piano 
is quite distant and tends toward an 
echoey quality, but it stays put, right 
between the speakers. In fact, it is more 
successful in this respect than any hther 


stereo disc I have heard. D.H.M. 


2 
MILHAUD: La création du monde; 
STRAVINSKY: L’histoire du_ soldat; 
London Symphony Orchestra Chamber 
Group conducted by John Carewe. 
Everest Stereo SDBR-3017, $5.98. 
S)THE easygoing assurance with which 
Milhaud fashions his music (wholesale 
polyphony, criss-crossed with multi-tonal- 
ity) is anything but lyrically romantic. 
It becomes almost noisy, in the artistic 
sense. When the same formula is dis- 
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Truly the finest stereo pickup ever made... 
the STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE is 
hermetically sealed in lifetime polystyrene with 
all of the precision that has made Pickering 
a quality leader in the field of high fidelity 
for more than a dozen years. 


For instance...only the 
STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE has the 
“'T-GUARD” stylus assembly—so safe and easy 
to handle...so obedient and responsive 
to every musical nuance in the stereo groove. 


Oniy the STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE has 
the parallel reproducing element contained in the 
“'T-GUARD"’... assuring the proper angle of 
correspondence between recording and playback 
styli for maximum Vertical Tracking Accuracy. 


Ana...because of this the STANTON 
Stereo FLUXVALVE reproduces music 
with magnificent sound quality... from both 
stereophonic and monophonic records...with 
negligible wear on record and stylus. 


In plain truth...the STANTON 
Stereo FLUXVALVE is by far the finest stereo 
pickup made...backed by a Lifetime Warranty*, 
assuring you a lifetime of uninterrupted, 
trouble-free performance—with a quality of 
reproduction no other pickup can equal. 


We suggest you visit your Pickering Dealer soon 
—drop in and ask for a personal demonstration. 
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ADDRESS DEPT. S-69 FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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posed with subtlety the effect is powerful. 
Whereas scholasticism almost can be 
argued in the many symphonies, quartets, 
and the like, because Milhaud seems to 
re-cherish his own tradition, the same tech- 
nique intertwined with borrowings out of 
American jazz make “The Creation of the 
World" one of the composer's major 
pieces. The performance by Carewe is 
certainly the best available, in my opinion 
even better than Bernstein’s. In sub- 
stance Carewe approaches the music as a 
large chamber work. This is an acute 
realization of the ballet score, but trans- 
lated into non-theatrical music. In addi- 
tion to percussion Milhaud calls for six- 
teen players, but in the performance here 
the sound is purged of any ultra-sym- 
phonicism. It requires superb realization 
to match an alto saxophone (posing as the 
absent viola in the string body) with 
two violins, a cello, and a double bass. 
The command in both playing and con- 
ducting is a real achievement. Although 
the liner notes are good enough no men- 
tion is made of the fact that Milhaud’s 
work consists of a long preamble plus five 
non-interrupted, withal separate move- 
ments. The Stravinsky is given a clean 
performance, properly elastic (without 
stretching the composer's meticulous 
markings into revision). The problem 
in L*histoire is to avoid jerkiness, since 
the metrical ordering is already minutely 
nervous, complex, almost jagged. The 
tautness of the sonorities is underlined by 
the mechanistic deployment of even and 
uneven pulses in asymmetric array. The 
paradox is to have flow and yet feel the 
awkward spiky rhythm. Carewe’s group 
is not limited in any way. Certainly 
Everest’s sound is magnificent. Still, one 
question: Is that a trumpet in the Stra- 
vinsky? It sounds suspiciously unlike a 
cornet. Or does stereo make cornets and 
trumpets identical twins? AC. 
7 
MOZART: Sonata No. 4 in F, K. 497; 
Sonata No. 5 in C, K. 521; Andante and 
Variations inG, K. 501; Ingrid Haebler 
and Ludwig Hoffmann (piano, four 
hands). Vox DL-432-2, $4.98. 
ATHIS is a worth-while record for those 
who love Mozart, but it may not pass 
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muster for those who merely admire him. 

The tiny, intrepid group that plays the 

four-hand piano literature will, of course, 

be pleased with not only this release but 
also, one suspects, the others to come, 
which will present all the music in this 
form Mozart composed. The sonatas at 
hand are for this Mozart lover quite en- 
joyable if not on the level of the wonderful 
sonata K. 448. For the scholar, however, 

K. 497 is particularly impressive. It 

speaks very quietly and is harmonically 

perhaps the most daring keyboard com- 
position its creator turned out. The 

Andante and Variations in G is workaday 

music in almost every respect. The 

playing of Miss Haebler and Hoffmann 
gives a good deal of pleasure. They havea 
real sense of style, their tone is warm, 
and their ensemble perfectly acceptable. 

The piano on which they play is a beauty. 

I miss a sense of urgency that some of the 

passages in the slow movements of the 

sonatas ask for, and which, if present, 
would give the music an extra dimension of 
emotional communication. The recording 
is pleasing, without being as good as the 
best defined piano sound one hears today. 
C34. 

* 

PROKOFIEV: Peter and the Wolf; 
HAYDN: Toy Symphony; Peter Usti- 
nov (narrator, in the Prokofiev) with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 


by Herbert Von Karajan. Angel 
35638, $4.98 or $3.98, or Stereo S-35638, 
$5.98. 


(Prokofiev) 
Ritchard, Ormandy 


Columbia ML-5183 
S)THE Prokofiev illustrates nothing so 
well as the fact that Karajan is rather 
lacking in both a capacity for identification 
and a sense of humor. His tempi are so 
ponderously heavy and exaggeratedly 
slow that this delineation sprawls over 
well into the reverse side of the record. 
While it is proper to avoid the verbal 
molasses that some have brought to this 
narrative assignment, Ustinov underplays 
to the point of seeming indifference. The 
introduction as written in the score, 
incidentally, is more to my liking than the 
revision delivered here. In all, I would 
rate this the least satisfying of any Peter 
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and the Wolf now in the catalogue. The 
Toy Symphony (here attributed to Haydn, 
although now generally recognized as a 
work by the elder Mozart) is treated with 
greater perception and, in the second 
movement, with touches of real comedy. 
Angel's engineering is top-notch. A.K. 
- 

RAVEL: Bolero; La Valse; Pavane pour 

une infante defunte; Pittsburgh Sym- 

phony Orchestra conducted by William 


Steinberg. Capitol Stereo SP-8475, 
$5.98. 
IN the Bolero, Steinberg strives for 


languor with a very “‘blues-ish’’ sort of 
phrasing. In so doing he fails to build up 
excitement in the closing pages of the 
score. The Pavane is played quite simply 
and serenely, which is just what it re- 
quires. La Valse is the high point of this 
Steinberg captures the shimmering 
bittersweetness of this marvelous work com- 
pletely, and the orchestral sound simply 
glitters from start to finish. The sonics 
are first-rate throughout, except for some 


disc. 


roughness in the last grooves of the 

Bolero. gf 
2 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C 

(“The Great’); London Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips. 
London Stereo CS-6061, $4.98. 

The Same; Cento Soli Orchestra of 
Paris conducted by Ataulfo Argenta. 
Omega Stereo OSL-12, $5.95. 

The Same; Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen Jochum. 
Decca Stereo DL-79993, $5.98. 

Seell, Cleveland... ....cce0. .....Epic BC-1009 

8) THE key of C major (with the minimum 

of transposition that this implies) and the 

4/4 time signature are elusive factors in 

this work. While the score probably could 

be read by most piano students with little 
difficulty, it is nevertheless fraught with 
interpretative problems. The organiza- 
tional considerations do not merely con- 
cern the balancing of tempi with metric 
and rhythmic needs, thematic substance, 
and tonal weight. The chief problem is 
how to sustain interest throughout the 
unusually long and repetitive movements. 
This is particularly true of the 1155-bar 
(91 pages!) finale which the 


in same 
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make one thing very apparent: here was one 


of those rare persons blessed with a truly 
cheerful disposition. Listening to them is a 
kind of musical refreshment. Here then, for 
your refreshment, is a spirited, loving, de- 
finitive edition of them by the fine Stuttgart 
ensemble. 

BACH: The Brandenbur 
Couraud conducting the 
Stuttgart M 
GUARANTEE® HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


Concertos— Marcel 
aroque Ensemble of 
2L 259 M2S 605 (stereo) 
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® **Columbia’* **Masterworks’’ © Marcas Reg. 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, far. 


triplet and/or dotted rhythmic pattern is 
repeated in virtually every bar. 

Of these accounts, Jochum’s is the only 
one to deal successfully with these prob- 
lems. The late Argenta delivers an open- 
ing movement of highest promise (save 
for a ritard inserted from bar 672 to the 
end), and a beautifully realized Scherzo 
of winsome lightness. But the 
tedium. Krips’ neat and precise delinea- 


rest is 


tion also falls short of optimum balance 
in the final Moreover, one 
must disagree with his basic assumption 
that this is a lyric work. Fluid phrasing 
and rich songfulness are in themselves 
creditable attributes, but not at the ex- 


movement. 


pense of dynamic contrast and rhythmic 
motivation. 


Jochum’s more intense and 
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animated endeavor, in which the strictest 
attention is paid to dynamic detail, is far 
more interesting, though he has yet to 
infuse the symphony with the degree of 
character and personal meaning that mark 
the expositions of Szell and Toscanini 
the latter is not available in stereo). 

It should be noted that all the ensembles 
are of first rank. The same can be said of 
the engineering, with special commenda- 
tion for London’s. —A.K. 

. 


TARTINI: Sonatas—in G minor, Op. 1, 
No. 10, inG, Op. 1, No.4; ALBINONI: 
Sonata in A, Op. 6, No. 11; MAR- 
CELLO: Sonata in D, Op. 1, No. 1; 
VIVALDI: Sonata inG minor; VITALI: 
Chaconne in G minor; Jan Tomasow 
(violin), Anton Heiller (harpsichord). 
Vanguard/Bach Guild BG-583, $4.98. 

ATHE Bach Guild’s laudable ‘‘Master- 

pieces of the Baroque” series continues on 

this new release, the first of the group to be 
devoted entirely to the violin and continuo 
literature of the period. Unfortunately, 
most of the works contained herein could 


hardly live up to their billing as ‘‘master- 
pieces’. The Vivaldi is so distinctly a 
minor effort that it could well have been 
the only one of the composer's works with 
which Igor Stravinsky was familiar when 
he referred to the composer of L’Estro 
Armonico and I! Cimento as ‘‘a dull fellow”. 
The Marcello is likewise a rather inef- 
fectual opus which would be hard to 
distinguish from among the creations of 
lesser-known (and less gifted) composers 
of the time. With the Albinoni, things 
begin to look up somewhat, although it 
fails to sustain a high level of originality 
and interest past its superb opening grave 
adagio (played more andante here, and 
extremely well). Of the two Tartini 
sonatas, the comparatively popular G 
minor, or “Didone Abbandonata’’, is 
certainly the more important and arrest- 
ing. Here the occasionally disconcerting 
touches of gratuitous showmanship for 
which Tartini has often been reviled 
become quite negligible—subservient in 
every way to the work's great beauty and 
strength. Tomasow and Heiller play 
magnificently, with clean power and an 
abundance of unromanticized imagination. 
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Vitali’s Chaconne, which the annotator for 
this disc justifiably calls Passacaglia, is 
given a_ breath-taking reading. Poor 
Vitali’s grand exercise in the art of the 
violin has been edited to death during this 
century, most lamentably in the Charlier 
version so dear to Mischa Elman fans; 
but here it is presented in an edition based 
on the Dresden manuscript, stripped of 
nineteenth-century mannerisms and an- 
achronistic pyrotechnics. Tomasow plays 
it straight and superbly. As a result, the 
work emerges in all its richness of harmonic 
invention and dignity. Anyone who has 
been accustomed to hearing this work and 
considering it a rather tiresome vehicle 
for portamento and arbitrary fioritura, as 
I have been, should definitely hear this 
version. It is a treasure! By the way, 
Heiller’s tasteful and well-executed realiza- 
tion of the bass was, according to the liner 
notes, improvised at the recording session. 
rhe playing on this disc makes me think 
that Bach Guild could do us a great service 
by employing Tomasow and Heiller in 
recording Bach's incomprehensibly neg- 
lected violin and harpsichord sonatas, as 
well as some of the fine music of Heinrich 
von Biber. —H.G. 
e 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36; Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Heinrich Holl- 
reiser. Vox Stereo STPL 511.190, 
$5.95. 
S)THIS performance is certainly not 
given to subtleties or detailed refinements. 
The recording is turbulent, more or less 
heavy-handed, and at all times thoroughly 
impassioned. While some of the more 
quiet moments in the score may suffer 
from this approach, the over-all effect is 
nevertheless arresting. What is muddled 
or lost in the finer stitching of the or- 
chestral fabric is more than made up for 
by intelligent pacing and a complete 
oneness with the mood of the piece. Vox's 
engineering is quite remarkable. A close- 
in recording technique has been combined 
with a big reverberance to yield a monster- 
sized sound that is quite spectacular and 
quite well suited to the music. Surface 
noise is, unfortunately, rather high. 


a—P.C.P. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 24 (‘‘ Pathétique’’); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Martinon. London Stereo CS- 
6052, $4.98. 

Reiner, Chicago Victor Stereo LSC-2216 

STHIS performance has almost enough 

good qualities to make it great. It has 

strength when called for, and stunning 
breadth of statement. The softer pas- 
sages are well balanced and project the 

proper mood and coloration. What I 

miss is pathos. Martinon succumbs to the 

French tendency to place more emphasis 

on smoothness and polish than on emotion. 

This symphony was written to tear your 

heart out, and for me any reading that 

does not falls short the mark. London 
provides big, clear sound, but the dy- 
namic extremes seem to me a bit exag- 
gerated by the engineers. The stereo 
effect is realistic. D.H.M. 
e 

WAGNER: Prelude and Good Friday 
Spell from “ Parsifal”; Siegfried Idyll; 
Prelude to ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Capitol Stereo 
SP-8368, $5.98. 

SSTEINBERG’S Wagner is taut, cleanly 

chiseled, but not particularly probing. 

The Siegfried Idyll is moved along at a 

healthy pace. The ‘ Meistersinger’’ Pre- 

lude is carefully articulated but is wanting 
in majesty and breadth. Both of the 

“Parsifal” excerpts can be spellbinding; 

they are not here. Things are just a bit 

too wiry, over-charged, and not deliberate 
enough; there is little of the sublime 
atmosphere that should pervade this 


music. Capitol’s sound is close-in and 
very big, the stereo excellent. Pc. 
e 


VERDI: Overtures: ‘‘La Forza del Destino” ; 
“IT Vespri Siciliani’’; ‘‘ Nabucco” ; ‘La 
Traviata’’, Preludes to Act 2, 3; London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo ST-90- 
56, $5.95. 

S)DORATTI is well cast for pieces like this, 
which stress broad melody and exciting 
climaxes. However, when I played this 
record at moderate volume I had to strain 
to hear soft chords, while the loud ones 
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“STONE FLOWER” Ballet (Gypsy Fantasy) 
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left me reeling. I recommend the release 

only if you have tolerant neighbors, 

therefore. D.H.M. 

s * 

VIVALDI: Six Concerti for Flute, Strings, 
and Continuo, Op. 10; Gastone Tassinari 
(flute); I Musici. Epic LC-3541, 
$4.98. 


(18 Flute Concerti—Complete) 
Tassinari.... Vox DL-353 


ATHE present disc may be recommended 
to those who do not insist on having the 
complete set of eighteen flute concerti in 
their libraries. Tassinari, who was also 
soloist in the de luxe Vox album, plays 
very well indeed, with fine tone quality 
and agility, and he is excellently accom- 
panied by I Musici. A tendency to play 
the music “‘straight"’, without indulging 
in baroque performance practices, is 
perhaps the only thing wrong with this 
otherwise well-performed collection, which 
by the way includes two of the most 
popular of Vivaldi’s concerti, La Tempesta 
di Mare (The Storm at Sea) and I! Cardellino 
(The Goldfinch). The sound is good, but 
unbalanced; the continuo harpsichord is 
almost inaudible. Bx. 
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So flagrant a 
mortal ecstasy 


A Guest Review 
By RICHARD HAYES 


HE POETRY of Gerard Manley 
gyro ing to which Caedmon—with 
the assistance of the Irish Mr. Cyril 
Cusack—has here turned a handsome ear, 
is one of the unique artifacts of twentieth- 
century verse, scalding in its intimacy and 
the ardor of “its own best being’. Like 
the various world it celebrates, it is a glory 
of dappled things: and not alone of na- 
ture’s brinded cow, or fretty chervil, or 
the falcon cutting like a skate the in- 
constant air, but a glory too of those 
darkly dappled places of the soul. Again, 
like most art—notoriously modern art—of 
a special persuasion, Hopkins’ poetry is 
the issue of tension. Its drama is a chiaro- 
scuro, the crisis of a temperament luxuri- 
ous and baroque, passionately susceptible 
to the allure of the visible world, to the 
sap, the shimmer and inmost leaf of things; 
yet impelled equally to order, by some 
external and impersonal form, so flagrant 
a mortal ecstasy. 

It is the old dialogue of Apollo and 
Dionysus, and in life Hopkins sought to 
resolve—though the effect was to intensify 

it, by voluntarily accepting the Jesuit 
discipline. His poetry is a record of that 
granite labor of soul, and Miss Louise 
Bogan’s judgment on its wisdom of choice 
seems to me incontestable: that “seen 
from our time, the design, the ‘instress’ 
of Hopkins’ life is so clear, that it seems 
not only life’s best, but indeed its 
only possible, pattern."” Which is not to 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
read by Cyril Cusack. Directed by 
Howard Sackler. Caedmon TC-1111, 
$5.95. 
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suggest any last serenity mantling either 
the poet's life or his work: both retained 
to the end an anguish of address un- 
utterably direct. Yet it is not so much 
that which seems to us glorious in the man 
now, as it is the moral fact of his stamina: 
the refusal, by a most sensuous lover, to 
acquiesce in the mockery time makes of 
beauty. Beyond this, Hopkins illumines 
freshly the ambition of all art, to make 
spirit immanent in reality; and to the 
Christian imagination—starving on the 
gruel and black bread which is the only 
food (however honest, however true) 
offered by so many contemporary re- 
ligious artists—to the Christian sensibility, 
he restores its rightful heritage of joy in 
being, and the ancient, sane vision of a 
grace which broods over ‘‘the bent world” 
with “‘warm breast,”’ and which builds on, 
rather than destroys, nature. 

The large excellence of the Caedmon 
selection is to impose a kind of intellectual 
pattern on the Hopkins extravagance. 
After the poems which establish a domi- 
nant stylistic rhythm and certain re- 
current motifs, or analogies of nature and 
God—The Windhover and God’s Grandeur 
among them—one is propelled into the 
briny tumult of that most arduous narra- 
tive lyric, The Wreck of the Deutschland. 
It could not, of course, have been omitted, 
yet despite the heightened intensity of Mr. 
Cusack’s rendering, I cannot think it will 
release much to the less than tutored; 

Richard Hayes is the distinguished drama 
critic of the Catholic weekly, Commonweal. 
He recently received the Brandeis Award for 
his critical writing. 
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it is fierce as anything in Shakespeare's 
problem plays. There are instances in all 
literary or dramatic art of a density so 
vehement that the ear alone is not a suf- 
ficient avenue of response, and the eye, 
denied, revenges itself by diverting the 
mind. To the dévot, however, The Wreck 
of the Deutschland will doubtless seem a 


point of highest technical interest. 
side is all loveliness and 
After 
Wreck, 
manded a more temperate language, one 


The second 
the violent dis- 


Hopkins 


intimate power. 
charge of The com- 
less at the mercy of every magnetism of 
sound. He into a human 
climate more rich than brilliant, and so it is 


moved, too, 
that we find ourselves among the lamented 
Felix Randal, and Margaret, grieving with 
her fresh thoughts; among the contending 
golden and echoes, and _ finally 
among those mountains of the mind upon 
which the poet hung so long in torment. 
The movement through an arc of ex- 
perience has been almost tangible, and 


leaden 


one hears language chastened to an aim of 
high intent, as one hears “ 
on themselves: it kills 
dearer.”’ 


our hearts grate 
to bruise them 

All Mr. Cyril Cusack’s renderings are 
distinguished; some are glowing and final. 
If he brings no great variety of mood to the 
poetry as a whole, he does convey—at the 
direction of Howard Sackler as well as his 
own discretion—a welcome racial flavor, 
and a sense of each individual poem’s 
unique dramatic trajectory. The complex 
Hopkins prosody resolves into light at his 
complete authority. Intermittently, the 
voice wants weight and a more lustrous 
timbre; as interpretation, I would dispute 
only the Thou Art Indeed Just, Lord, given 
here in a defensible mode of gentle inquiry, 
but capable of more stringent solicitation, 
a bolder arraignment and tragic plea. 
Cusack’s own dappled glory is his drama- 
tization of The Leaden Echo and The 
Golden Echo, a stream of plangent sound, 
all grace and passionate memory, and a 
technical marvel: the stony consonants 
of the leaden echo shattering on the ear 
into the liquid sibilance of gold and hope: 
the “‘one”’ hallowing with pity the ‘‘none”’. 
The Caedmon sound, and lack of it, is 
admirable, and the jacket—a_ harsh 
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symbolism of colorless earth brooded over 

by the burning eye of Being—most imagi- 

native. 
* 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s ‘‘Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes’’; Audio 
Book, GL-611, 5 records; $5.95. 

AIT was perhaps inevitable that Basil 

Rathbone should some day record Doyle's 

memorable stories; here he gives us a 

reading of four classic cases: ‘‘A Scandal 

in Bohemia”’, ‘“The Red-Headed League”, 

“The Adventure of the Speckled Band”, 

and “The Adventure of the Blue Car- 

buncle”’. interpretation of 

Holmes’ character is so well known it is 

almost doctrinal; certainly all other actors 

who have taken the role pay him obvious 


Rathbone’s 


homage. But, as this album too clearly 
establishes, Rathbone’s genius is for the 
character of Holmes. When he is asked to 
be Dr. Watson (as any reader of the stories 
must be; it is, after all, Dr. Watson who is 
the narrator), Rathbone seems incongru- 
voices he 


ous. Furthermore, the 


must 
affect for the various roles are not always 


LS. 


convincing. 





Lambect om Muyceoft 
ate proud lo present on 


High —idelity Lp Records 


Famous Speeches 
by 
Sir Winston 


CHURCHILL 


Each of the historic addresses in this re- 
markable collection of Long Play Volumes 
is complete and unabridged. Furthermore, 
these specially authorized releases are not 
encumbered by the distraction of any 
“‘dubbed-in’ editorial commentary . . . 
thus, there is the full dramatic impact of 
CHURCHILL SPEAKING! 


For Complete List write: 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 
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THE COLLECTOR’S HAYDN by C. G. 
Burke, 267 pp.; Addendum by Arthur 
Cohn, 45pp.; Keystone Books (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), paperback, $1.65. 

wel- 


series should be 


, ee NEW 

comed by all 
Currently available also are an earlier 
Bach, 
Schumann, and one on jazz. 


record collectors. 


volume on one on Chopin and 
Further 
volumes in preparation include another 
on jazz, one on Tchaikovsky and ‘‘The 
Five’, one on twentieth-century music 
(by our own Arthur Cohn), and one on 


Max de 


The cover artist is especial- 


Verdi and Puccini (by our own 
Schauensee). 
ly appropriate to the one reviewed here- 
with: he is Joseph Low, who used to de- 
sign the covers for Haydn Society Records. 

This particular volume is a_ notable 
enterprise, and despite its pocket-sized 
format does not 


necessarily warrant 


pocket-sized consideration. Cornelius G. 


Burke is well known to readers of such 
magazines as The Saturday Review and 
High Fidelity, for both of which he used to 
write. It was a survey of Haydn re- 
cordings in the latter magazine (Decem- 
ber, 1952) that ‘‘served as a basis for the 
present work, and whenever possible its 
text has been retained.” (p. 18-19). There 
is at least one case where this earlier basis 
shows through confusingly: on p. 124, in 
speaking of a Westminster release the text 
refers to it in the old ‘'5000"" numbering 
while in the record listing below it is 
noted in that company’s current catalog- 
ing system. (And while we are being 
picayune, we might note two misprints: 
on p. 13 M. A. Charpentier’s initials are 
given as “M. L.”; and on p. 81 the nick- 
name of the Op. 76, No. 2 Quartet is given 
as “Quintet’’ instead of the correct 
‘‘Quinten’’.) 

As indicated, Mr. Burke is not the sole 
author here: between the time his manu- 
script was completed and the time it went 
to press further recording activity had 


added to the literature, and so to Arthur 
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Mr. Burke 
-of compiling 


Cohn was given the task 
being otherwise occupied 
the Addendum. 
of his which appeared previously in the 
ARG, Mr. Cohn has done a splendid job 
of supplementing and completing the work 
of his predecessor. 


Drawing upon material 


There is, of course, always a_short- 
coming to a reference book of this sort 
where one may have to look twice for the 
same thing, since there are really two parts 
But the diffi- 
culty is reduced to a minimum here by a 


covering identical ground. 


simple and fully effective system of cross- 
references that notifies the reader in one 
section that he will find more in the other 
And the 


, follow- 


section on what he is checking. 
general pattern of the whole work 
ed by both writers, is a practical and 


practicable one. The over-all categories 


of consideration are: Chamber Music 
(Quartets and various Trios), Instru- 
mental Music (Piano miscellany and 


Sonatas), Miscellaneous (Divertimenti, 
Feldparthien, Marches, Notturni), Orches- 
tral Music (Cogcerti, Dances, Overtures, 


Vocal Music 


Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, Operas, and 


and Symphonies), (Arias, 


Songs). All this is preceded by a lively 
Sketch of 
As to the reviews themselves, a 


Preface and a_ Biographical 
Haydn. 
paragraph or short article of appropriate 
size is devoted to each work, or group of 
works, commenting on its quality or im- 
portance, and discussing the merits of re- 
cordings, in terms of performance and 
sound, when 


making comparisons pos- 


sible. At the end of each article is given 
a list of the recordings of the music in the 
order of preference, with a line drawn to 
separate worthy recordings from un- 
worthy, and with timings given, but no 
attempt at price listings. The only com- 
plaint I would suggest against this meth- 
od is that it might be better for purposes 
of easy reference to place these lists ahead 
of, instead of at the end of, the articles. 

The this 


book, however, is not simply its reference 


most interesting aspect of 
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value. What makes it unusual is that it is 
also very stimulating reading. One hesi- 
tates to call Mr. Burke a brilliant stylist: 
his occasionally tortured sentence struc- 
ture must give one pause. His talent 
lies more in his highly individual and 
arbitrary, if enlightened, opinions, ex- 
pressed in forceful and provocative ways. 
His whole preface is filled with irreverent 
reflections on a wide variety of subjects, 
starting with the record industry and ex- 
tending to almost everything else. At 
least one passage is worth quoting at 
length. Having cavalierly revised history 
by pointing out that the struggles now 
called ‘World Wars’ were not the first 
such all-embracing conflicts (his mistake, 
however, is simply to go back no further 
than the Seven Years War: as long as we 
are playing such games, why not go back 
to the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 
of the Greeks, some of the Hellenistic 
wars, the Crusades, the Thirty Years War, 
the War of the League of Augsburg, and 
the War of the Spanish and Austrian Suc- 
cession, to name a few?) he proceeds to 
characterize a stage of recent musical 
taste: 
Music reorganized itself in a rather 
sorry direction after the end of the 
Second |sic! World War in 1918, giving 
first consideration to the virtuoso and 
the virtuoso orchestra, with conductors 
valued in proportion to the uproar they 
could incite in the “ Pathétique’’ Sym- 
phony and the fragility of the whisper 
they could coax for Debussy’s Nuages. 
In the era of self-disgust that followed 
the ruination of the Wilson aspirations 
and the delivery of the country to the 
statesmanship of Doctors Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, that part of the 
\merican people that felt the hurt 
most turned to noise as a palliative, 


and about the same time certain French 
journalists, so much more eloquent but 
no more honorable than ours, com- 
pleted their conquest of aesthetic 
thought in the United States by their 
lamentable discovery of a significant 
aesthetic in jazz, then as now being 
fabricated by the ton by every vaga- 
bond resourceful in plagiarism ‘and re- 
spectful to the sway of the most funda- 
mental rhythm. A composer-pianist 
perceived that more volume was pos- 
sible from a piano when more keys were 
struck at once, and achieved some fame 
by flogging the instrument with his 
fists and forearms and his head, with- 
out any deterioration at all to the latter. 

(pp. 13-14) 

And so on, in much the same vein. 
From here on it is no holds barred as the 
author heaps scorn on all music he con- 
siders inferior in comparison with that of 
Haydn—which amounts to quite a vast 
quantity. (It need hardly be said by this 
time that Mr. Burke is apparently a 
passionate admirer of Haydn.) Through- 
out the book there are many such slaps, 
and some of them border on the vicious. 
For example, on a certain chamber work: 

The catalogues groan with twenty-five 

proclamations of the exultant misery 

called the Symphonie Pathétique, but 
refuse a present place to the inex- 
haustible fancies of this great quartet. 

(p. 78) 

And again on Haydn's quartets: 

His influence made the string quartet 

peculiarly the music of his time, to a 

degree that every quartet composed 

since Beethoven and Schubert seems an 
anachronism, lame or labored or pre- 

tentious. (p. 50) 

which is a neat way of making an il- 
Another 
snide comment in passing comes in 


logical point by evading it. 


evaluating Haydn's output of symphonies: 
._perhaps seventy-five of them are 





| Other books received for review 


GREAT OPERA HOUSES, by Spike 
Hughes. Weidenfeld & Nicholson (Lon- 
don), distributed in America by Robert 
M. McBride Co., $5. 

PUCCINI, by Mosco Carner. Alfred A. 
Knopf, $7.50. 

HANDEL’S DRAMATIC ORATORIOS 
AND MASQUES, by Winton Dean. 
Oxford University Press, $20.20. 
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MUSIC AND WESTERN MAN, edited 


by Peter Garvie. Philosophical Library, 


$7.50. 

WORLD RADIO HANDBOOK. 1959, 
edited by O. Lund Johansen. Published 
in English and German. Available in 
the United States only from W. S. 
Heinman, 400 East 72nd Street, New 
York 21, N. Y., $3.50. 
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safely and entirely beyond the reach of 
mortality as long as new music persists 
in thwarting the hopes once entertained 
for it. (p. 44) 
As to the success of 
Mr. Burke thinks it 
imported music 
there, 
England 
(p. 205) 
Attempting to be a wit and an historian 


in England, 
that 


acceptance 


Haydn 


only natural 


should find 


then as now making none. 


simultaneously again, he mentions 
The dazzling success of British imperial 
policy—intrepid and obstinate piracy 
justified by a practical, sinuous morality 
and supported by God. (p. 205) 
One of his most savage condemnations of a 
recording comes in his judgment upon a 
certain conductor who 
applies an abundance of professional 
skill and aplomb to an obliteration of the 
dramatic contrasts of the symphony, 
removing its viscera and denaturing its 


nerves... Competent sonics clarify 
all the details of the catastrophe. 
(p.165) 


238-40) 
Toy 


Symphony (which, of course, was not com- 


And his malicious retelling (pp. 


of the traditional tale of Haydn's 
posed by Haydn anyway) is a fierce ex- 
ample of bitter ridicule. 


But Mr. 


put to more constructive use. 


Burke’s acid pen can also be 
His intro- 
ductory remarks (pp. 154-160) to his con- 
sideration of Haydn's symphonies are a 
splendid little essay in miniature on the 
subject. One can even forgive the malice, 
by recognizing the 
tion that: 
Conductors and orchestras in vogue are 
still trying to maintain the pretense 
that Haydn's first symphony was No. 
88. (pp. 184-5) 
And one can agree about the unfortunate 
neglect of 
cannot 


validity, of his observa- 


Haydn's operas even if 
accept all of Mr. Burke’s value 
judgments as he explains the question of 
libretti as a factor in the neglect: 

.the rejection of his operas by the 
twentieth century is a result not of their 
merit or lack of it in the libretto, but of 
librettos unacceptable in form, struc- 
ture and subject to the conventions of 
the modern stage. The libretto of J/ 
Trovatore has universal recognition as 
the very perfection of badness, but we 
can hear its lively music whenever we 
wish, since the public finds nothing un- 
expected or improper for opera in this 
kind of literary claptrap. Germane but 
opposite is the sensational success of 


one 
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Puccini, than whose no nose was ever 
keener for the essential oils of slick 
melodrama, dominating the opera house 
with a trio of librettos baited with 
every sure-fire device of the theatre, for 
which the music is interchangeable and 
almost identical. If the genius of Haydn 
had been given promising titles like 
“Raped on the Subway” to work on, 
no doubt that his operas would be 
everywhere mounted. 

Needless to say, this is not a dull book. 
Yet one may wonder just how much of all 
this is sound criticism. One is somewhat 
concerned when, for example, Mr. Burke 
devotes a number of pages (pp. 146-151) 
to airing his strong dislike and contempt 
for a great popular favorite, the Cello 
Concerto. In the process he patiently 
pats the musicologists on the head, dis- 
misses them, and then expounds his own 
curious theory to explain how this work 
could be written by Haydn but not 
composed by Haydn. Whereupon he 
concludes: 

For two or three hearings the music 

exerts an elementary attraction but 

it has no stamina, and with time be- 

comes repulsive. (p.150) 


But such a passage is not the fairest 
example of the bulk of Mr. Burke's 
criticism. In spite of what this and other 
quotations may suggest, he does not turn 
his book into a circus, and he is generally 
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conscientious and thorough. To be sure 
he has his prejudices and dispositions. One 
may not agree with his admiration of 
Hermann Scherchen, and may not be able 
to swallow his description of this con- 


ductor as ‘“‘now the foremost exponent of 
Haydn.” (198) (Even if this were so, it 
is interesting to note in passing that this 
musician has by contrast recorded so very 
little of Mozart—a provocative thought, 
perhaps. ) 

But the last thing that would have any 
point here would be criticism of Mr. 
Burke's criticism. The purpose of a book 
review, after all, is to estimate the interest 
and value of a book, and not to dispute 
its theses one by one. Besides, critics are 
bound to disagree anyway—some readers 
may have come to the conclusion that this 
is the only function they serve—but when 
Mr. Burke is diligently pursuing his task, 
even with all his iconoclasm, his opinions 
are as valid as those of any person who is 
earnest and well-informed. No one can 
claim that Mr. Burke does not live up to 
these two qualifications. 

A limitation of any book of record 
criticism is that it is soon out of date. 
The Addendum to this book is itself 
testimony of that. And not only do many 
new releases come out, but a large number 
of old ones disappear from the catalogue, 
and the record stores. Mr. Burke for 
once shows less bitterness than he might 
on this point, but he has industriously 
included records in his survey even though 
he notes that they are discontinued. This 
sort of thing is what makes the book valu- 
uable. Though it may fall inevitably be- 
hind as new releases are issued, it is still a 
very useful study of what it does cover. 
I might add that I think it regrettable that 
a little space was not devoted to Franz 
Josef's brother Johann Michael Haydn, 
who is only mentioned in passing three 
times. This would have taken little extra 
space, and it would have served to direct 
attention to an unjustly eclipsed and ne- 


glected composer of no mean merit. 

In general, then, this book can be 
readily recommended as a splendid ex- 
ample of an all-too-rare combination: 
definite reference value, and very lively 
readability. 


—J.W.B. 
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Beginning a survey of 
Jewish song on LP 
—ethnic, sophisticated 


and otherwise—from 


Spain, the Orient, and 


easternmost Europe 


"THE recordings reviewed here demon- 

strate the universality of the Jewish 
people. They have, in the thousands of 
years of wi indering across the face of the 
earth, settled in many countries. They 
have lived peacefully in some, been perse- 
cuted in others. In Moorish Spain and 
modern Germany they shared the life of 
their neighbors, making lasting contribu- 
tions in science and culture, until ex- 
pelled or killed in tremendous numbers. 
In oriental countries and Eastern Europe 
they lived for centuries in Ghettoes which 
isolated them from the mainstream, forc- 
ing them into the confines of their own 
culture patterns. 

In the case of Spanish, 
Eastern European Jews—the three large 
subdivisions of world Jewry—the inter- 
play between the original oriental Semitic 
culture and Moslem and Christian tradi- 
tions was far-reaching, as these recordings 
show. A number of new Israeli releases are 
also included here. They illustrate a 
conscious effort by modern native com- 
posers and poets to synthesize Jewish song 
—to arrive at a composite picture of 
Jewish music. 

The discs considered represent various 
phases and levels of effort—ethnic singing 
faithful to the unsophisticated tradition 
of the folk who still present it as they 
always have; recitals by singers with 
training who nevertheless understand the 
folk tradition; and that which is frankly 
entertainment, from the world of the 
night club and the theater. Finally there 
is folk music by the trained singer using the 
art style. 


Oriental, and 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


Jewish Life: ‘The Old 
Collected and Edited by 
Folkways FS-3801. 

ATHIS exemplary document of Jewish 

song from Eastern Europe is highly recom- 

mended. Sung by Polish, Russian, and 

Rumanian immigrants who came to this 

country in the late nineteenth and early 

twentieth century to escape Czarist perse- 


Country”’. 
Ruth Rubin. 


cution, the songs concern themselves with 
an era that has now just about dis- 
appeared. The world of schoolboys 


the “cheder’’ boys of the private Hebrew 
school, of tailors’ apprentices (considered 
a lowly profession among the Jews), 
of the marriage brokers, or ‘‘shadchens’’, 
and inhuman pogroms are vividly por- 
trayed in these songs. 

Songs of more universal themes are 
numerous too. Included in the collection 
are love and wedding songs, children’s 


rhymes, lullabies, dances, ballads, and 
household ditties. The daily life of the 
Jews—their trials and tribulations, their 


aspirations for the future, their struggle 
for a decent life—are woven into the bones 
and sinews of these songs. Sometimes the 
attitude expressed is bitter and full of 
anguish, but many display wit, humor, and 
detachment. 

A few texts are products of well-known 
Jewish poets. ‘*The Whole World Is Buta 
Wheel” on Side I was written by the Rus- 
sian poet Linetski and “Sleep My Child, 
My Lovely Comfort” on Side II is a 
variant of a_ well-known lullaby by 
Sholem Aleichem. Songs of social in- 
justice like The Machines Are Clattering, 
and Why Do You Slumber, You Sleepers, 
both on Side II, are poems typical of the 
revolutionary movements of nineteenth- 
century Russia. 

The language of most of the songs, how- 
ever, has the familiar, homelike charm 
which is characteristic of Yiddish and 
purportedly defies translation. 

The songs mentioned above are ex- 
pressions of a plausible world where people 
worship their God and their Book, love 
with tenderness, and suffer the vagaries of 
life under a Czar. By way of contrast, a 
number of Chassidic songs have been in- 
cluded. The Chassidim, a religious sect 
founded in the eighteenth century, set 
religious ecstasy above learning. Dancing 
and singing were an indispensable part of 
religious worship and the song literature is 
therefore rich and varied. Borrowing 
freely from the surrounding countryside, 
the Chassidic rabbis incorporated shep- 
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herd tunes, marches, and peasant songs 
into their synagogal chants. Like the 
Puritans of Colonial America they sought 
to rescue the tunes they liked from the 
secular world and place them in the service 
of God. This resulted in a predominance 
of songs without words. A few examples 
are included on Side II. 

The nineteenth century brought the de- 
cline of the Chassidic movement and many 
anti-Chassidic songs were circulated. They 
derided the exalted role of the rabbis and 
contrasted their wealth with the poverty 
and ignorance of their followers. An 
amusing example entitled When the 
Messiah Comes is included on Side II. 

The melodies, sung by untrained singers 
with no accompaniment, belong within the 
framework of Russian and Balkan folk 
music except for the Chassidic tunes 
which have an individuality of their own. 
Melodically the collection is not distin- 
guished, but some of the themes, par- 
ticularly Band 10 on Side I, are finely 
wrought. The violin tunes, played in 
gypsy style, are performed with typical 
double stops and elaborate slides. 

Mrs. Rubin, an acknowledged authority 
and scholar of Jewish music, has shown 
musical taste and a fine ear for the special 
idioms of Yiddish. She has a thorough 
understanding of Jewish folkways, a 
genuine sympathy for her people's social 
plight, and a benign and unpatronizing 
attitude towards their way of life. 

In general, the recording will be more 
interesting to students of folklore, lan- 
guage, and history than to the casual col- 
lector. The notes are excellent. rf. ¥. 


Sephardic Folk Songs, Sung by Gloria 

Levy. Folkways. FW-8737. 

ATHIS Folkways release is the first 
attempt of its kind. Gloria Levy, of 
Sephardic-Levantine background, learned 
the songs from her mother, who helps out 
on the mandolin in this record. It is a 
pity she is not a better performer and more 
discriminating in her choice of music, 
though the recording has its merits. 

In 1492 three significant events took 
place which were to change the whole 
course of Spanish history—the discovery 
of America, the final defeat of the Moors in 
Granada, and the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. 

The Jews played an enormous role in 
Spain’s development. They were leaders 
in the world of ideas and art as well as in 
the sciences, finance and government 
until they were exiled by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Sephardic music and poetry absorbed 
many characteristics from the culture of 
both Moors and Christians. Using the 
muwassaha, a form evolved by a Moslem 
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poet of the ninth century, Judaeo-Spanish 
poets composed some of the finest works 
in the Hebrew language. Ballads on 
Jewish subjects in the Castilian tradition, 
and songs based on themes prevalent in 
Medieval thought, such as the death 
songs, became part of Sephardic culture. 
The dispersal from Spain took the Jews 
to countries of the Mediterranean, par- 
ticularly Greece, Turkey, and North 
Africa. They absorbed many words 
from these countries into their medieval 
Spanish. This mixture is known as 
Ladino. In North Africa the Jews main- 
tained constant contact with the Spanish 
mainland and therefore preserved the 
language. 
The music, however, suffered greater 
changes than the text. Many tunes appear 
greatly modified, and a few are sung in 
their original Spanish form. In North 
Africa the picture is quite different—the 
Spanish heritage has been preserved to a 
remarkable degree. 
Miss Levy's collection includes ballads, 
love songs, and wedding songs. Some of 
them are traditional but many are 
recently-composed songs with Levantine 
settings. One song from Salonika had a 
few extra verses added when a group of 
Sephardics arrived in New York: 
The girls from Rivington Street— 
Heaven Forbid! 

Have brought us a new style— 
Heaven Forbid! 

When they walk down the street— 
Heaven Forbid! 

They wiggle and shake their hips! 

Especially recommended are Band 8 
on Side I and Bands 1, 3, 7, 11, and 12 
on Side II in the Spanish and Provengal 
tradition. Band 7 on Side I has a lovely 
Turkish tune. The version given here 
was sung only in Egypt and has words 
in five languages—French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Arabic and English. The Sephardics 
are genuine polyglots. 

Some of the accompaniments come off 
well, although choral treatments seem to 
run at cross purposes with this material. 
In North Africa, the Sephardics never 
accompany their songs, except at weddings 
when only a rattle is used. 

Prof. M. J. Bernardete, a well-known 
Sephardic scholar, supplies excellent notes 
to a collection that should have reached 
a higher note than it does. H.Y 

® 


Theodore Bikel Sings Jewish Folk 
Songs; Orchestra conducted by Fred 
Hellerman. Elektra 141. 

ABIKEL is a singing actor. One hardly 

knows whether to regard him as an actor 

who sings or a singer who acts. In any 
case, he does both with such professional 
assurance that it scarcely matters. His 

Yiddish is full of flavor, his voice rich with 
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inflection. His characterizations are know- 
ing and sympathetic. His success as a 
singer of Eastern European folk songs is 
due not only to his technical virtuosity but 
to the understanding he brings to the 
material. 

This very virtuosity sometimes betrays 
Bikel into dubious practices. He overacts 
and tries to catch us with tricks of voice 
and interpretation in such songs as Der 
Rebbe Elimelech, Sha Shtill, and Reys. 
But he is effective in the Chassidic tunes 
with their mixture of piety and unre- 
strained gaiety, the smiles that offset the 
tears. 

Most of the songs are familiar. But a 
second look at the texts is rewarding for 
their philosophical comments. Wisdom, 
peace of mind, and human warmth shed 
their mellow glow through these songs. 
In Kum Aher Du Filozof (Come Here, My 
Philosopher) the singer takes a dim view 
of scientific advances in favor of the limit- 
less accomplishments of the imaginative 
mind. The boundless faith and admira- 
tion of the Chassidim for their chosen rabbi 
is the text for A Chazn Oyf Shabes, in which 
three craftsmen compare the skill of their 
Cantor in terms of their own occupations. 

The love songs are without exception 
beautiful, particularly Margaritkelech 
(Daisies). In spite of its Russian waltz 
tune, this lusty ballad has the poetic feel- 
ing of an English ballad. 

The orchestral accompaniments on S'de 
I are satisfactory but more so are Bikel’s 
own expert guitar arrangements on Side 
II. Notes and translations are excellent. 


H.¥ 


J 
Martha Schlamme sings Jewish Folk 
Songs; with Orchestra conducted by 
Robert DeCormier. Vanguard VRS- 
9011. 

Jewish Folk Songs; Sung and played by 
Mark Olf. Folkways FW-6826, FP-827. 
aALTHOUGH these three discs are not 
recent releases they are worth mentioning 
in this survey of recorded Jewish music. 
These collections of folk songs from East- 

ern Europe are excellent and ably sung. 
Martha Schlamme is a trained singer 
who performs in legitimate concert-hall 
style with orchestral accompaniment. 
Olf, on the other hand, is a professional 
folk singer of great simplic ity and straight- 
forwardness. His singing has a casual 
quality. He doesn’t try to impress you 
with his voice or his skill at the guitar 
he simply sings the songs and, no doubt, 
hopes you will join in. 
Notes and translations are provided. 
és 
s 
Folk Music of Palestine. 
P-408. 


ATHIS collection from the Dept. of Folk 
Music of the Anthropological Institute of 


Folkways 
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Israel includes examples of Bokharian- 
Jewish songs, Hebrew and _ Hebrew- 
Turkish songs, a Persian recitation, Yemen 
ceremonial songs, selections from the 
Koran, and an Arab love song. 

Most of the music presented here still 
shows Middle Eastern music in its un- 
changed, traditional form, performed by 
singers of various ethnic groups now living 
in Israel. This record demonstrates the 
basic homogeneity of Middle Eastern folk 
music. It also shows that Jewish music, 
though profoundly influenced by the music 
of the surrounding area, fell short of total 
assimilation. Jews of these countries have 
retained certain styles of their own, and 
also know most of the music of their non- 
Jewish countrymen. 

The notes point out that the music of 
this area is mainly vocal, intricately 
linked to religious life, and based on a 
system where composer and performer are 
one. 

An excellent introduction is provided 
by Rafael Patai, and notes on the music 
by M. Kolinski. 

This record is a must for the student of 
ethnic music. me 
J 
Shoshana Damari Sings Songs of 

Israel; orchestra under the direction of 

Moshe Wilensky. Seeco CELP-430. 
ADAMARI, a favorite Israel singer, pre- 
sents a number of popular songs from her 
country. <A true ‘Sabra’’, she handles 
easily the orientalisms characteristic of 
Middle Eastern ginging, and yet presents 
them to occidental ears with no loss of 
authenticity. How her voice would cope 
with the music of other cultures is difficult 
to say, but she is a fine cafe singer with 
this material. 

Her voice has intensity and _ passion, 
and tenderness when it is called for. Her 
feeling for rhythm and pace is admirable, 
and much of her personal magnetism is 
reflected. 

The orchestral arrangements are lushly 
oriental but ably done.. Notes or transla- 
tions are not supplied—and they are 
missed. Es... 

a 
Cantorial Gems, Vol. 2; From Sabbath 

Prayers; Cantor Sholom Katz with 

Male Choir conducted by Seymour 

Silbermintz. Westminster XWN-18818. 
aCANTOR Katz is a magnificent tenor 
and an impressive performer of the re- 
ligious music of his people. Most of the 
recitatives on this record are his own com- 
positions in the tradition of synagogal 
music. 

Responses and humming background 
by the choir are modest and thankfully 
lacking in pyrotechnics. 

The recorded sound is beyond reproach. 

PK. 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. . 


LTHOUGH he is one of the giants 

of our “popular’’ music, Jerome 
Kern is relatively neglected on records. 
As with Berlin, the full contribution of 
Kern has yet to be surveyed on records; 
the work of both has to be sampled by mere 
surface skimming. The record makers’ 
preoccupation with the ‘“‘standards’’ no 
doubt keeps up the composers’ ASCAP 
ratings, but it does prevent us from en- 
joying some equally beautiful songs. This 
is a pity 

In a rather ponderously entitled album, 
Premiere Performance! George Byron 
Sings New & Rediscovered Jerome 
Kern Songs (Atlantic Records 1293), we 
have the opportunity to hear not only 
some very popular songs (Long Ago and 
Far Away), some rather neglected vintage 
Kern The Sire n's Song, Poor Pierrot, 
How'd You Like to Spoon with Me?), but 
also three songs newly furnished with 
Ivrics by Dorothy Fields: Introduce Me, 
Nice to Be Near, and April Fooled Me, left 
in manuscript at Kern's death. 

\lthough it is impossible for me to agree 
with annotator George Frazier when he 
compares Kern with such disparate talents 
as Joe Louis and Ernest Hemingway 
even going so far as compare a_ Kern 
song with a Hemingway novel—the in- 
clusion of the three newly discovered Kern 
songs makes this album a pretty special 
collection. 

George Byron has been specializing in 
Kern for years—with an occasional side 
excursion into Gershwin—and has gained 
the reputation as a vocalist with a great 
gift for giving both composer and lyricist 
their proper due. Byron has a pleasant 
voice, but at times he is much like the 
precious singer who stands in the curve 
of the piano, chanting to the special few, 
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—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


holding a small card with the lyrics on it. 
Byron is not content to sing; some- 
times he intones rather archly (generally 
in a rhythmic song), or even stuffily (as in 
the ballad, Poor Pierrot, wringing even 
more art out of it than it contains). For 
all this, Byron understands Kern and does 
quite beautifully by him and that is more 
important than the fact that Byron is not 
my man. 

Luckily the highly gifted and versatile 
André Previn is aboard to arrange, con- 
duct, and to play the piano. Sometimes 
there seems to be a disparity of approach 
between that of arranger and vocalist (with 
the vocalist doing more justice to Kern), 
but this hardly obtrudes enough to de- 
tract from the record. 

Included, besides the already men- 
tioned songs, are Two Hearts Together, 
originally written for the film ‘Centennial 
Summer” with Johnny Mercer; The Touch 
of Your Hand (lyric by Otto Harbach), 
Let's Begin (lyric by Harbach), The Folks 
Who Live On the Hill (lyric by Oscar 
Hammerstein), and You Couldn't Be 
Cuter (lyric by Dorothy Fields). The 
lyric to Long Ago is, of course, by Ira 
Gershwin. 

How'd You Like to Spoon with Me?, 
imaginatively arranged by Previn, is the 
oldest song in the collection, dating from 
1905 at the beginning of Kern’s career, 
when he was about twenty. The com- 
poser had had a pretty thorough musical 
education in New York and Germany; 
he served a brief apprentice period as a 
contributor of songs to London shows; he 
served as a song plugger in Tin Pan Alley, 
as accompanist for Marie Dressler in 
vaudeville, and finally had his first song 
hit in They Didn't Believe Me, a song inter- 
polated into “The Girl From Utah” (1914). 
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Kern's forte was melody—the ballad, 
fashioned with a craftsman’s skill. Kern 
was no innovator, as were Gershwin and 
Arlen; the new ground he chose to break 

was the simplest and most difficult—that 
of composing popular songs that were also 
good music. This was in effect a kind of 
pioneering that has proved to be a wide in- 
fluence, and very few composers of merit 
do not acknowledge a debt to Kern. 

The Atlantic album wisely concentrates 
on the ballad rather than rhythm numbers 
although these are not omitted—but 
neither Kern nor Byron are terribly com- 
fortable in fast songs. Of the new ones, 
Nice To Be Near is particularly lovely and 
should be heard more often; but the same 
might be said of April Fooled Me (Miss 
Fields’ lyric seems more successful in this 
than the former song); IJntroduce Me 
is a nice broad waltz. 

Kern’s most durable work seems to be 
“Show Boat’’, and while on the subject 
I might mention that a medley from the 
score may be heard in an album which, 
more importantly, conte Lins also selections 
from Vincent Youmans’ **No, No, Nan- 
ette’’ (Epic LN-3512), an album that | 
very enthusiastically commend to your 
attention. The recording was done in 
England, which may discourage you from 
getting it simply because you may feel the 
interpretation might be un-American, 
but it isn’t. The “No, No, Nanette” side 
is particularly well sung and _ played 


Lyricist Dorothy Fields and the late Jerome Kern 
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by Doreen Hume, Bruce Trent, and 
Johnny Gregory and his orchestra. Most 
of the score has been squeezed onto the 
side allotted to the Youmans show, and 
even if you buy it for this one side you will 
get your money’s worth (the only real 
novelty contained on the ‘Show Boat” 
side is J Have the Room Above Her, com- 
posed for a film version of the musical). 


Youmans is probably the most neglected 
giant of all. He was an economical creator, 
and not always an easy collaborator, and 
the last years of his life were spent study- 
ing (and possibly composing) ‘serious’ 
music. The famous Youmans trunk con- 
tains many songs without lyrics in You- 
mans’ spare melodic style, with its clear 
harmonies. These qualities are evident in 
the songs for ‘‘No, No, Nanette’. Re- 
member that the show, though it opened 
in New York in 1925, was actually written 
(most of it anyway) in 1923—thus the ad- 
vanced quality of the songs is even more 
notable. Here are, of course, Tea for Two 
(properly done for a change) and J Want 
to Be Happy. To me the highlight of the 
score—and the record—is Where Has my 
Hubby Gone Blues as sung by Doreen 
Hume. Though not dated, Youmans’ 
songs still manage to evoke the bitter- 
sweet nostalgia of the twenties. 

André Previn, the indefatigable, states 
the case for another composer who should 
be given more attention: Vernon Duke. 
In Andre Previn Plays Vernon Duke 
(Contemporary 3558) the young pianist 
gives his interprgfations of ten Duke com- 
positions of varying popularity. While 
the popularity may be spotty, the quality 
is not. Inevitably, we hear treatments of 
A prilin Paris, I Can’tGet Started, Autumn 
in New York, Taking a Chance on Love. 
The word ‘“‘treatments” is important for, 
likely as not, if the song is very well known 
Previn may be inspired play his own 
personal variations on it rather than the 
composer's original song. This may not 
give the listener a true idea of its real 
identity. This apparently did not dis- 
turb Duke, who supplied the liner notes, so 
I won't quibble. The lesser-known songs, 
such as Ages Ago, Round About, The Love 
I Long For (which is a beautiful slow bal- 
lad, played too fast here) are stated gen- 
erally in their original form first so that we 
have a good idea of the base upon which 
the pianist works. 

Possibly this is a jazz album and has 
found its way into the wrong corner. 
But even if you are a musical comedy 
purist (the theme song of whom is Rodgers 
and Hart's I'd Like to Recognize the Tune), 
André Previn’s musicianship and inven- 
tion should have something to say to you. 
Besides, the basically intellectual Vernon 
Duke songs very readily lend themselves 
to the Previn treatment. E.J 
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An Equipment Review 


lr EACH END of a high-fidelity 
system are the weakest com- 


ponents These are the transducers 

those products designed to convert me- 
chanical energy to electrical energy and 
then back again—the phono cartridge 
manufac- 
turers have traveled many different roads 


and the speaker Different 
in an effort to solve the design problems 
of creating the best possible transducer. 
Stereo has multiplied the problem, es- 
pecially in regard to cartridge design. The 
stereo cartridge had to be designed almost 
from scratch, based on a stereo record al- 
ready in existence. Speakers, on the other 
hand, have not required radical redesign 
for stereo. What has changed is the con- 
cept that giant cabinets must be employed 
for the sake of proper bass response. 
Excellent, even magnificent sound can be 
had from cabinets that will fit an over- 
although it should be 
added that this is a subjective statement. 


sized bookshelf 


Recently I received a shipment of five 
different Electro-Voice speaker systems, 
reports on which will appear in this space 
at intervals E-\'s Regal III and ce- 
ramic stereo cartridge will be reviewed 
this month. 











By LARRY ZIDE 


rhe Regal III is a totally enclosed, but 


not sealed, box of modest dimensions. 


Within are a twelve-inch bass propagator, 
and mid-range and high frequency horns to 
carry the balance of the audio spectrum. 
The Regal III is a true three-way speaker 
system with electrical crossovers at 1,000 
and 3,500 cycles. The system is available 
only as a complete package; neither 
speakers nor cabinet are available sepa- 
rately. _The bar running down the face 
of the cabinet is not purely a decorative 
scheme, but serves to conceal the mid- 
These 
controls are used to set the mid-range and 
treble output level in relation to each 
other and to the bass speaker. This 


range and treble balance controls. 


allows for compensation for individual 
room acoustics. In addition, the mid- 
range control can be operated as a sort of 
distance control, giving you a choice of 
location from the first row to the twentieth, 
as it were. 
Listening Results 

The Electro-Voice Regal III is capable 
of very high-quality, full-range sound. 
The mid-range and tweeter assemblies 
This helps 


to increase the illusion of a big, spread- 


provide for wide dispersion. 


ELECTRO-VOICE 
“REGAL III" 
SPEAKER SYSTEM 


Specs: (Manufacturer's) 


Size: 1314” - 14” - 25” 
Weight: 40 Ibs. 
Impedance: 8 ohms 
Power Capacity: 25 watts 
(50 watts peak) 
Frequency Response: 
40-18,000 cps. 
Finishes: Walnut, 
Limed Oak, Mahogany 


Price: $147.00 
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out sound—the kind of sound that comes 
from an orchestra. On the other hand, 
small sound sources such as human voice 
or solo instrument tend to be reproduced 
bigger than life. I found the bass sound 
to be full with clean reproduction down 
to below forty cycles, with no doubling or 
appreciable resonance. The character of 
the mid-range and tweeter sound tended 
to be a bit steely, particularly in the re- 
production of strings. This is not a de- 
fect, however, for many people prefer this 
kind of sound over the mellow sound 


usually reproduced by paper cone speakers. 


Electro-Voice Ceramic 
Stereo Cartridge Model 21 MD 
The | basic between this 
model and the previous E-V stereo ceram- 


difference 


ics is that this cartridge is designed 
specifically to be fed into a magnetic 
preamp input rather than the ceramic- 
crystal input. This tends to provide a 
better degree of equalization to the RIAA 
characteristic, as well as allowing a 
ceramic to be fed into an input that allows 
for the same degree of equalization adjust- 
ment available to owners of magnetic 
cartridges. A ceramic cartridge produces 
an electrical signal by means of the unique 
property of certain crystals which, when 
twisted, produce electricity. The ceramic 
cartridge operates by linking the stylus 
assembly to a ceramic element (two 
elements in the case of a stereo cartridge). 
In riding the record groove the stylus 
twists the element in compliance to the 
record groove. The resulting electrical 
output is usually quite high in relation to 
the output obtained from magnetic units. 
On the other hand, the sacrifice the ceram- 
ic makes is in its compliance, which is to 
say its ability to follow the record groove 
undulation without strain. 
Listening Results 

The over-all effect produced by the 
E-V 21MD is surprisingly good, especially 
when its price is taken into consideration. 
Sound was clean and frequency response 
good. In direct comparison to a magnetic 
costing more than twice as much, the 
ceramic came off well. The magnetic did 
sound cleaner and brighter, but it should 
be borne in mind that I was listening on 
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Conclusion 

The Regal III is an excellent choice for 
anyone desiring a compact full-range 
speaker. Since it was designed with stereo 
in mind, I also listened to a pair set up for 
stereo, and found the units even better in 
tandem than singly. As with all units of 
this kind, the prospective purchaser is ad- 
vised to listen to different speakers com- 
paratively if possible. If not, and if a kind 
of big sound, almost super-fidelity repro- 
duction, is what you seek, the Electro- 
Voice Regal III, singly or paired, is de- 
finitely recommended. 


extremely wide-range equipment. I doubt 
that the difference would have been so 
marked on modest equipment. Asa stereo 
cartridge I found the E-V’s channel sepa- 
ration and over-all sound quality to be 
quite satisfactory (good, in the case of 
channel separation). Compliance was ade- 
quate for all but the loudest passages on 
monophonic discs, where the recom- 
mended stylus force (5 grams in a trans- 
cription arm) proved inadequate. The 
cartridge is very light in weight and quite 
small in comparison to other stereo car- 
tridges. I found in wiring the unit into 
my stereo arm thgt the contact pins were 
annoyingly close together, thus requiring 
care to avoid shorting out one or the other 
channel. A good feature is the ease of 
stylus replacement at home. The assem- 
bly merely snaps in and out. 
Conclusion 

The 21MD is capable of genuine high- 
fidelity performance and is recommended 
where cost is an important factor. On 
the other hand, where cost is not a signifi- 
cant factor (a better magnetic costs from 
ten to fifty dollars more) and a cartridge 
is to be used with the finest of associated 
equipment, then the 21MD is not quite up 
to the job. 


Specs: (Manufacturer's) 

Frequency Response: 15-20,000 cps. 

Output: 20 mv. Nominal 

Compliance: 

Vertical and Lateral 2 x 10-° cm/dyne 
Tracking Force: 4-6 grams 

Channel Separation: 25 db @ 1 kc. 

Stylus: 7 mil diamond (replaceable at home) 
Output impedance: 22,000 ohms or higher 
Output terminals: 3 (common ground) 
Price: Model 21MD, $19.50. Also available as 
flipover model 26MDST Diamond stereo; 
sapphire 78. Price: $22.50 





Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. 
critics. 


Gushee are associate jazz 
column is sometimes divided, 


The Jazz Story, narrated by 
\llen; created by Leonard Feather and 
Steve Allen. Coral set CJE-100, eight 
sides, $15. 92. 

ATHIS is the second time that the in- 

idequate files ef Decca-Coral-Brunswick 

have been used to provide a “history of 
jazz’, and this time the music is inter- 
spersed by a usually superficial and some- 
times inaccurate narration spoken by Mr. 

\llen. There are now about four similar 

pre EC ts on the market, and I would recom- 

mend none of them. The presence of the 

Mississippi river no doubt did effect the 

history of jazz by giving it something to go 

up. But on the basis of at least 40 per 
cent of this set, I can’t imagine why any- 
one but a sociologist should much care. 


M.W. 
* 
Blues In The Mississippi Night. 
United Artists UAL-4027, $4.98. 
AIN this astonishing document, three 


Negro singers discuss, with excellently 
programmed excerpts of real spiritual 
singing, vocal blues, work songs, and basic 
instrumentals, how and why the blues 
have been a part of their life in the South 
and Southwest. Their words will horrify 
and, when they speak of, say, the land- 
owner who would not allow even a black 
chicken on his farm, both delight and ap- 
pall. This record, made seventeen years 
ago and first issued in England, I think, 
should be a part of the experience of every 
\merican. And the stroke of following the 
story about “Mr. Prince Albert Tobacco” 
(a Negro must call a white man ‘“Mr.”’!) 
with a bubbling boogie woogie piano was 

W 


almost brilliant. } 
e 
The Real Fats Waller. Camden CAL- 
473, $1.98. One Never Knows. RCA 


Vic tor LPM-1503, $3.98. 
ANEVER to have heard Waller’s ex- 
uberant, lampoon deliveries of mawkish 
Tin Pan Alley nonsense is to have missed 
one of the best bits of Americana around, 
but to program fourteen out of sixteen 


tracks of the Victor release with such ma- 





Steve 


Joe Goldberg and Larry 
The responsibility for this 


sometimes rotated, among them. 


terial is to provide too much of a good 

thing. The Camden set has a better 

variety in both material and personnel. 

A really definitive set showing all aspects 

of Waller's complex talent is long overdue, 

and I’m afraid only about six of the 
twenty-seven tracks on these two would 
make that one. Meanwhile, Camden 
seems the better of a shaky bargain. 
M.W. 

« 

Edmond Hall: Petite Fleur. United 
Artists UAL-4028, $4.98. Swing Ses- 
sion. Commodore FL-30,012, $4.98. 

ATHE clarinet, which was so important a 

voice in the jazz of the twenties and in 

swing, has only isolated survival in more 
recent styles. And that leaves Edmond 

Hall one of the best jazz clarinetists. That 

much of his work from 1943-4 can stand 

shows on the Commodore reissue set, 
which also has Teddy Wilson in good form 
on eight of its twelve tracks. That he has 
continued not only to play that well but 
to grow shows on his Blues, Cook Good, Off 
The Road, and Adam and Evie on the UA 
set, but the four other tracks of that one 
seem to me misguided vaudeville of one 
kind or another. On several tracks in both 
sets trombonist Vic Dickenson and 
trumpeter Emmett Berry contribute fine 
solos. —M.W. 
* 

Primitive Piano. Tone 1LP, $4.98. 

ATHIS group of ten tunes by four dif- 

ferent piano players probably could be 

reviewed with equal pertinence by our 
colleague next door in the folk music de- 
partment, inasmuch as the music these 
self-taught musicians play is neither pro- 
fessional, as the term is understood tod: Ly, 

nor does it have any immediate relevance 
to jazz as she is pl uyed. As such its attrac- 
tion is mainly for the man interested in the 
origins of jazz and the forms it assumed 
in an isolated cultural milieu, that is, rent- 
party piano playing and a kind of boogie- 
woogie more informal and less sophisti- 
cated than what we became used to in the 
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thirties and thereafter. Nevertheless, 
I think it possible to make a few observa- 
tions about the merits of the performances 
here without developing a shiny new set of 
critical axioms. Speckled Red (Rufus 
Perryman) is by far the most interesting 
of the group. His style is elegant and 
rhythmically interesting, and he is able 
to handle fast tempos with a lacy facility 
not shared by his disc-mates. Billie 
Pierce sounds sometimes like a_ player 
piano, sometimes like a vaudeville pianist 
of 1920 vintage; I think ‘‘primitive’’ in 
this case refers to lack of sufficient tech- 
nique to play a style that requires some. 
She has a pleasant voice, but her rendi- 
tions of Get a Working Man and In the 
Racket are lukewarm. James Robinson 
(alias Bat the Hummingbird) sings and 
plays two slow, feeble blues which are, to 
all intents, identical in key, tempo, and 
persistent reiteration of two or three mo- 
tives. The two tunes by Doug Suggs show 
him to be, on the other hand, a relatively 
polished diamond in the rough, par- 
ticularly in the way he spaces his chords. 
He pays more attention to making his 
chord changes according to a consistent 
pattern than do Speckled Red and the 
Hummingbird, and so in his case, as in 
Billie Pierce’s, ‘‘primitive’’ needs some 
qualification. All in all, an interesting 
record, giving us an idea of the great va- 
riety of styles that must have existed prior 
to the First World War and shortly there- 
after. (Two of the musicians were born 
in the nineties, two in the decade after 
1900). 1 might observe in passing that the 
decrepit piano placed at Robinson's dis- 
posal profits little from inexcusably bad 
recording. Also, I think it would be a good 
idea to include something more than 
biographical data in the liner notes of an 
album like this (although even that is 
greatly appreciated), perhaps, if possible, 
anything the musicians had to say about 
their own or other people’s playing. —L.G. 
* 


Love, Gloom, Cash, Love; Herbie 

Nichols Trio. Bethlehem BCP-81, $4.98. 
ATHE reasons for comparing Herbie 
Nichols to Monk are pretty obvious: cer- 
tainly an original stylist, he plays the 
piano as if conversing with himself. That 
is to say, he’ll play a short phrase of the 
tune, interpose an angular, rather dis- 
sonant motive, and so on, combining this 
with elusive mumblings in the left hand. 
But Nichols is far from the champion 
Monk is. First of all, there are a great 
many unassimilated borrowings, from 
Garner in the first tune, Too Close for 
Comfort, or from the common property 
Tatum-cocktail piano style passim. One 
has the feeling that if Nichols would junk 
the fluttering arpeggios and descending 
scales, or make them his own as Monk has, 
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his style would be what it should be in 
principle. For he shows a great deal of 
originality in phrasing and accentuation, 
and likes to build his tunes (seven of the 
ten bands are originals) around emotional 
situations that are attractively heartfelt 
and natural. Born in 1919, he has the ad- 
vantage of understanding and liking more 
than one way of piano playing, and the 
richness of experienced and varied musical 
contacts that all except the most gifted 
need. So, give Herbie Nichols his due for 
originality; his record deserves a listen- 
ing. I think however, that he needs a 
drummer more sympathetic than Danny 
Richmond, one who isn’t rattled so much 
by the kinds of rhythmic devi ations 
Nichols uses, if his playing is to appear in 
its best light. Portrait of Ucha is an in- 
triguing piece; possibly, like other tunes 
here, it fools with the beat too much to 
swing properly, but I think more congenial 
bass and drums would change this. —L.G 
2 


Charlie Byrd: Jazz at the Showboat. Off- 
beat OJ-3001, $5.98. 
AYES to Charlie Byrd’s band, and to his 
own effortless and imaginative guitar 
playing. This group has the virtues of a 
band that has worked together (in 
Washington, D.C.) for some time: intelli- 
gent and varied control of dynamics, solid 
and relaxed time, and the kind of playing 
that shows that the musicians listen to 
each other (particularly apparent in Bar- 
tell Knox’s ee Byrd, quoted in 
the liner notes, says, “I don’t see where 
jazz today is betfer than 20 years ago, 
except that there are more people playing 
good now...”’ and accordingly there is 
no effort to be either avant-garde or tradi- 
tional. Instead, the qualities of this 
record depend on solid, musicianly playing 
and intelligent choice of tunes (Duke's 
Satin Doll, Blue Turning Grey Over You, 
Don't Explain) and vigorous, uncluttered 
originals by Bobb Felder, and especially 
seven different instrumental combinations 
for eleven tunes. Byrd’s wife, Ginny, 
sings very nicely on two pieces, and | 
would be pleased to hear more from her. 
Perhaps her uniform and studied vibrato at 
the ends of phrases is a little monotonous. 
Of the sidemen, one should single out 
Bartell Knox (again), the drummer on 
most of the tunes, and Buck Hill, tenor. I 
do hope, however, that the surfaces in 
general are better than on my review copy 
(particularly at six bucks a throw). Al- 
though there are some flaws in balance in 
the recording itself, they are compensated 
for by good, live sound. It’s interesting to 
note that Washington WR-411 (Offbeat’s 
parent company) presents us with Charles 
(not Charlie) Byrd, playing a number of 
pieces of sixteenth-century Spanish vihuela 
music. —L.G. 
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not stated, one assumes that this group 
the use of the word ‘‘Polifonica” in its 
name is rather ironic) is from Milan. The 
male soloist, however, sounds a bit bleary 
now and then. The recording is good, 
but there is a slight hiss throughout. 
Such, then, are the impressions made 
by this set. There is no denying, in spite 





of them, that it is impressive, and that 
Vox is due great credit for such an unusual 
enterprise. Its high price and its ap- 
parently short-lived limited edition will re- 
duce the potential audience. But those 
who have sufficient money and interest 
should acquire the album regardless of 
my objections, for it is the only release of 
this material available. 





READERS’ RECORD 


EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
anit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. 


NEW YORKERS: Private or class instruction 
in piano, voice, solfege, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition. Class fees vary; private, $5 = 
hour. Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. 
in music Near Columbia University. MOne. 
ment 6-5542. 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 
clude his name and the complete street address. 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on record and 
audio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
item. This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG. 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY LISTS of Golden 
Age vocals, cut-out operatics, Music Hall, Musi- 


cal Comedy, orchestral and instrumental, 78 and 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Name 


City 


Mail to: The American 





I enclose $12.50. Please send THz Wortp’s Encycto- 
PAEDIA OF RecorpepD Music in three volumes, postpaid. 


.Street Address. 


P. O. Box 319 
. Radio City Sratior 
cor ul é New York 19, N.Y 


LP, write Ross Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St.’ 
Totonto, Ontario, Canada 


ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 
Volume I only of the “Letters of Mozart and his 
Family”, edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 
price, gg new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, AR( 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 


cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonz able. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey 


NEED the following issues: Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1940; Feb., 1941; Feb., 1945. Walter Toscanini, 
c/o The Editor. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP, 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
Several complete volumes, including  sepa- 
rate indices, are available at $6.50. 





TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99rh Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 





.Zone.. . .State 
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OP, 
SECOND 
cled SUPPLEMENT By Francis F. Clough re J. Cuming 
Dy. 1951-1952 
‘Da- 


PRANCISE. CLOLGH AG. J. CUMING 





@ Lists ALL electrical recordings 
(classical) through March, 1956 
THE WORLD'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA @ A three-volume sel (supplements 


will appear al regular intervals) 


Ol 
NBG RI) EI) @ Published in England—available 
ts MUSIC elsewhere in America at $51.75 


PHIRD We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
SUPPLEMENT of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
= price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 














Even on a tight budget, you can still enjoy The Very Best in Sound —with the Bozak B-207A, 
the finest two-way speaker system made @ Modest in price, unrivalled in musical sensitivity, 
the B-207A adapts to your needs @ Use it where you will: in a wall, built-in enclosure, or exist- 
ing sturdy cabinet— in an economical E-300K enclosure kit, a cabinet of your own design and 


handiwork, or a Bozak-built cabinet of Contemporary, Provincial or Urban styling @ Use it as you 


will: singly as the purest voice for a space-saving quality music system— in pairs for thrilling 


stereo realism—or as a component of the larger Bozak three-way systems @ See your Bozak 
franchised dealer— listen and compare, note-for-note and dollar-for-dollar — if you know music 


you'll choose Bozak @ Literature sent on request e BOZAK e DARIEN e CONNECTICUT 
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